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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


Prestprnt—-Tur Most Hon. 1 


FOR THE UPPER AND ' 
ee ESS OF EXETER, C. MG. AI, 


MIDDLECLASSES ONLY. 
intendent: 
MM, RC.P.. O.P.H., 


\Vedice 
THOMAS TENNENT, "sk is. D.P.M. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for ireatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branc!y:s can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombieres 
treatment, otc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this Branch, and patients are yiven every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard « t) 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and ger 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicraf 
such as Carpentry, etc. 
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For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telep hone No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
Appommtment. 
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UESDAY’S debate on foreign affairs ranged over a very 
wide field. It gave Mr. Chamberlain an opportunity to 
explain the nature of Lord Runciman’s mission to Prague, 
which is discussed on a later page. Otherwise its main 
importance lay in the fact that it was the last opportunity 
before Parliament breaks up for the holidays to consider 
vital matters of foreign policy which may come to a head at 
any time. For example, at what moment will the Govern- 
ment feel that the conditions to which the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement is subject have been satisfied ? Does the con- 
dition of a “‘ settlement in Spain” mean only withdrawal 
of volunteers, or something more? Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reply should be noted: “If His Majesty’s Government 
think that Spain has ceased to be a menace to the peace of 
Europe, I think we shall regard that as a settlement of the 
Spanish question.”” The Prime Minister was hardly expected 
to go further than, or even perhaps quite as far as, that. He 
again defined the Government’s foreign policy—to “‘ maintain 
peace and to remove causes of possible conflict between 
nations.” Exactly what are the implications of “ peace” 
is, of course, the main difference between him and the Liberal 
and Labour Oppositions. 


*x * * * 

A Critical Week in Spain 

The last week has been one of intense military activity 
in Spain, and important operations have been carried out 
on the Levante front, on the Ebro river, and on the southern 
front,in Estremadura. On the Levante front the Republicans 
were forced to retreat by the violence of an attack for which 
General Franco massed 600 guns and 500 aeroplanes, but 
outside Sagunto they have formed new lines which General 
Franco has unsuccessfully attacked, incurring extremely 
heavy losses. The struggle for Sagunto may prove to be 
one of the decisive battles of the war. In the rear of the 
Imsurgent front, the Republicans have brilliantly attacked 
across the Ebro river, capturing Corberaand encircling Gandesa, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


their final objective; they are reported to have recaptured 
200 square miles of insurgent territory in 48 hours. The 
attack is important, even more than for the local gains, 
for its effect in diverting enemy troops and material from the 
Levante front, where the insurgent forces appear to have been 
exhausted by the intense fighting and terrible casualties. 
Against this Republican success must be balanced the sudden 
and successful insurgent advance in Estremadura, on the 
southern front, which after a long interval awoke to renewed 
activity this week. But the Republicans have proved, 
on the offensive and the defensive, how far they are from 
defeat. It is reliably reported that new Italian divisions 
have landed in Spain. 
*x * * *« 


The Advance on Hankow 


Fighting in China this week has again been concentrated 
on the Japanese advance up the river Yangtze to Hankow. 
After a desperate resistance, in which the Chinese made a 
“holy sacrifice” of their men, Kiukiang, 130 miles from 
Hankow, was reported to have fallen on Tuesday. Command 
of the river, and of the Poyang Lake make it probable that the 
Japanese will now be able to take Nanchang. But it is worth 
noticing that it has taken the Japanese three weeks to advance 
the 15 miles from Hukow to Kiukiang and that they are still 
130 miles from their final objective, Hankow. They have 
been greatly aided by being able to use communication 
by water in their advance ; but it is believed that, if they 
reach Hankow, they will call a halt, as a further advance 
would involve long and exposed communications which would 
place them in great danger.- Indeed, it is possible that after 
reaching Hankow they might attempt to open negotiations 
for an armistice, despite their frequent assertions of refusal 
to treat with Marshal Chiang Kai-shek’s Government. 
China’s strategy remains as before: to resist as stubbornly 
as possible with the limited means at her command, in the 
hope of trying to exhaust the impetus of Japan’s advance, to 
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keep her best troops intact, and to retreat into the interior 
when defeat is unavoidable. It is the strategy of a long war, 
and time is on China’s side rather than Japan’s. 

* * x * 


Anarchy in Palestine 


Last Monday a bomb exploded in the Arab market-place 
at Haifa, killing 45 Arabs and wounding 45 others. It 
started inter-racial fighting in which Jews were the principal 
sufferers. The incident unfortunately is not an isolated 
one. In many parts of Palestine, both in the towns and 
the villages, outrages upon life and property have occurred 
with alarming frequency. Until recently the Arabs were 
the principal culprits, but during the last few weeks Jews 
have violently retaliated, and both sides are resorting to 
the extremes of terrorism. The condition is that of sporadic 
civil war with which up to the present neither the police nor 
the troops, reinforced as they have been, have been able to cope. 
Never before has British prestige in Palestine been at so 
low an ebb. The civil administration, employing the 
methods of a government in time of peace, is obviously 
incapable of dealing with the situation. The introduction 
of military law would, of course, be no solution of the main 
problem, but since it is the first duty of a government to 
keep order, military law for the time being may have to be 
adopted. To stop the present intolerable condition of 
anarchy is the immediate necessity. The home Government 
must then think again and think quickly, so that it may be able 
to declare with exactitude its plans for the future. 

*x * *« * 


Racialism and Fascism 


The attraction of anti-semitic and “ racialist ’ theories for 
dictatorships is well illustrated by the official anti-semitic 
campaign which has opened in Italy. Even less than Germany 
has Italy any excuse for anti-semitism. The Jewish com- 
munity consists of 50,000 in a population of 40,000,000 ; it 
has existed in Italy for some 2,000 years, and through the 
centuries the Italian Jews have intermarried with the Italians, 
have been received into the Christian Church, and have been 
wholly assimilated by Italian culture. It is too late a date 
for Signor Mussolini to demand Nordic purity for the Italians. 
But it is interesting to examine the motives and possible 
results of Fascism’s recent anti-semitic pronouncements. 
They reveal Italy’s growing subservience to Germany, 
mentally as well as politically ; and if these declarations of 
doctrine lead to persecution, they must cause revived conflict 
with the Vatican, which has denounced racialism as emphati- 
cally as Signor Mussolini has asserted it. It is easy to see 
how little such developments have to do with the real problems 
of Italy, which are rapidly being reduced simply to the 
problem of bread. “‘ Black bread ” riots have been recently 
reported, and it is certain that Signor Mussolini would be 
greatly relieved if his people turned from such prosaic pre- 
occupations to the loftier sphere of racial theory. 

*x *x * x 





In Praise of Murder 


On July 25th, 1934, Dr. Dollfuss, who in the effort to 
restore order in Austria had sternly repressed both the 
Socialist rebels and the Nazi agitators, was murdered by 
a gang of Nazis. For this crime, committed with shocking 
brutality, Otto Planetta and Franz Holzweber were after- 
wards condemned to death and hanged with eleven other 
Austrians. The murderers have now become martyrs. 
Their names are to be officially inscribed on the roll of 
those who have “laid down their lives for the Greater 
Germany,” and the day of their crime has become an anni- 
versary in which public honours are paid to their memory. 
These were the men who, when Dr. Dollfuss lay dying from 
his wounds, refused him the services of a doctor or a priest. 
Such is the state of mind which National Socialism engenders 
.and encourages. No act is too loathsome to be praised if 
it has been committed on their side. One would have 





——= 





imagined that prudence, if nothing else, would have 
deterred rulers who rule by force from extolling the virtues 
of assassins. 





* * * * 
The Anglo-American Trade Agreement 


It is unlikely that the hitch in the Anglo-American trage 
discussions, which has been reported recently, amouny 
to anything more than the temporary inability of the 
tiators to resolve certain difficulties inevitable jn any 
comprehensive trade treaty. Mr. Chamberlain indicate 
in the Foreign Affairs debate in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday that agreement had already been reached op 
“a great part” of the schedule of commodities on which 
tariff reductions might be effected. There were, however, 
* particular instances which offered exceptional difficulties” 
That is only natural, and the patience which Mr. Chamberlain 
demanded should readily be accorded, so long as both 
parties to the agreement display the goodwill and spirit 
of concession through which alone these “ exceptional diff. 
culties”” can be overcome. On the other hand, fears haye 
been expressed in the American Press that the British 
Government is more interested in the political than the 
economic effects of the projected agreement. If this js 
true—and there are grounds for fearing that it may b~ 
it is unfortunate. It is extremely important at the present time 
that trade between the two countries should be expanded and it 
is strongly to be hoped that the Government will not be 
content with the political effects of a trade agreement the 
economic advantages of which might be negligible. 

* * * * 


Great Britain’s War Debts 


Lord Samuel performed a useful service last week in 
raising the question of this country’s debt to the United 
States in the debate on the Finance Bill in the House of 
Lords. Even should his speech have no immediate effect, 
it is well that Americans should know that not everyone in 
this country regards the debt question as closed. Many 
indeed would be glad if in some form or other the United 
States could be informed that the British Government would be 
willing, at an appropriate date, to honour this country’s 
obligations if proper allowance is made for the changed 
circumstances of today. A resumption of token payments 
would give such an assurance. There is no doubt of the 
irritation and suspicion Britain’s default has caused im 
America; but Lord Samuel rightly insisted that, even 
though the removal of that irritation would be of inestimable 
benefit, that is not the chief reason for resuming payments. 
The chief reason is that international obligations should 
either be discharged or altered by agreement between the 
contracting parties; and it is in fact the feeling that this 
principle is strictly adhered to by this country which 
would do most to consolidate and increase the friendship 
that already exists between the United States and Great 
Britain. 























* * * *« 








Export Coal 

On the face of it there is much to be said for the proposd 
put before the Government by mine-owners and mine-workers 
to impose a compulsory levy on all coal marketed, from 
the proceeds of which coal exports could be subsidised. The 
falling off in exports due to keen competition and artificial 
barriers has aggravated unemployment among miners and 
contributed to the adverse balance of trade. But such a step 
cannot be lightly adopted. It would put an additional burden 
on producing industries, some of which are hard put to mait- 
tain their own exports. Nor could it in any case be considered 
without searching examination of regulated selling prices. 
The price of coal has been rising ; the profits made in every 
district have recently been substantial ; but unemployment 
is still severe. Shipping interests especially have to be com 
sidered, and it will te a first consideration of the Mins 
Department to explore the possibilities of increasing the us 
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of coal on ships, which would not be facilitated if the price 
were increased. A more hopeful solution of the problem of 
export lies in energetic action by the Government to secure 
international co-operation with a view to a more fair division 
of markets and stabilised prices. 

* 4 4 * 


The Plight of Agriculture 


Much nonsense has been talked about the Prime Minister’s 
speech at Kettering, when he pointed out—what is obviously 
true—that it is out of the question for this country to attain 
self-sufficiency in food supplies. But the Council of the 
National Farmers’ Union, which met last week, is distressed 
not so much by what he said as by what he did not say. 
They contend that the present condition of agriculture is 
one which urgently demands attention; that the home 
farmer today could not give any undertaking that the greatest 
possible supplies of food from our own soil could be made 
available if an emergency arose. They maintain that 
agriculture is in a weaker condition now than it was in 1914. 
The value of agricultural land and the value of tenants’ 
capital have fallen. So has the number of workers engaged 
in the industry. The recent fall in prices has brought the 
index figure to the lowest point for 20 months; the prices 
of fat sheep are down to pre-War level. At the same time 
the farmers’ production costs steadily tend to rise. The 
case for a considered policy in regard to the major problems 
of agriculture is strong and urgent. 

* * * * 
Safety in Mines 


The appalling waste of life on the roads of this country 
has rightly been impressed on the public conscience with 
some insistence ; but far less has been heard of the annual 
toll of life taken by the coal mines, which, in proportion, 
is actually far more serious. In the House of Commons 
debate on safety in mines on Monday it was revealed that 
the number of deaths resulting from pit accidents has been 
steadily rising and that no fewer than 535 deaths occurred in 
the first six months of this year. This country has the worst 
accident record in Europe, and this cannot entirely be 
attributed to the more difficult conditions which prevail 
in the majority of British pits. The Royal Commission 
on Safety in Mines has already been sitting for two and a half 
years and it is to be hoped that it will net much longer delay 
the publication of its report; for, in spite of the extreme 
paucity of Government Members attending the debate on 
Monday, the problem of obtaining greater safety for coal- 
miners is a very pressing one, and one which will require 
national legislation for its solution. 

* x x * 
Patent Medicines 


Lord Horder is to be congratulated on raising the question 
of patent medicines in the House of Lords this week. Legis- 
lation on this subject has long been called for, but the 
Government seems to adopt the curious position that this 
country is behind other countries in legislating against 
admitted abuses but that it is beyond its capacity to legislate 
effectively. Indeed, Lord Gage for the Government showed 
little of that sympathy for, and understanding of, the poor 
and the lower middle class, who are the chief patent medicine 
addicts, which inspired Lord Horder’s speech. The Govern- 
ment appears to believe that if people are foolish enough 
to be taken in by quack medicines, so much the worse for 
them, as democracy forbids interference with their liberty 
to be deceived. The fact is that in many cases the claims 
made for patent medicines are so exaggerated as to amount 
to a fraud on the public; and liberty to be defrauded 
1S Not one of the principles of democracy. The Govern- 
ment did indeed go so far as to promise that, if necessary, 
warnings against the misuse of drugs should be incor- 
porated into the National Fitness Movement; in doing so 
it showed a striking failure to comprehend the true scale and 
Nature of the evil which Lord Horder so energetically attacked. 





The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: On Tuesday 
the following paragraph appeared in a London evening 
newspaper: “ At least five important measures dealing with 
agriculture, electricity supply and prison reform await 
Parliamentary attention. Meanwhile more and more time 
is being spent on useless debate on worn topics. There is 
another foreign affairs debate tonight.” This is a fair example 
of the remarkable ignorance of the working of the Parlia- 
mentary machine which is constantly manifested by a certain 
section of the Press. As it happened, Tuesday was a Supply 
day, that is to say one of the twenty days set aside in every 
session for reviewing the administration of the departments. 
It followed that on that particular day no legislation was 
possible. But in any case, the summer recess begins on 
Friday. Did the writer seriously suppose, one wonders, 
that a comprehensive measure dealing with electricity or 
agriculture could be passed through all its stages in four days ? 


* * * * 


On this occasion it was the Liberal Opposition who had 
called for the Foreign Office vote. They felt that most of 
the debates on foreign affairs during the session had been 
confined to single issues and that a general review of British 
foreign policy was desirable before Parliament rose. Most 
of those who heard the speeches must have shared their 
opinion. It was one of the most valuable discussions on 
international affairs that the House has listened to in recent 
years. Sir Archibald Sinclair opened with an admirable 
re-statement of the Opposition attitude. Referring to the 
war in the Far East, he laid particular emphasis on 
the support accorded by Lord Halifax to the League 
of Nations resolution asking member States to extend 
aid to China. In Europe he believed that we must stand 
firm now for our principles if we were to avoid having to 
choose later on between war and submission. The Prime 
Minister, who followed, was listened to with far less im- 
patience than usual by the Opposition parties. 

* * x *x 


Only one slip did Mr. Chamberlain make. In his 
penultimate sentence he remarked that “ throughout the 
Continent there is a relaxation of that sense of tension which 
six months ago was present.” Had he entirely forgotten 
the speech delivered by Mr. Churchill on March 24th, a few 
days after the German invasion of Austria? Mr. Churchill 
said: ‘“‘ Now after Austria has been struck down, we are all 
disturbed and alarmed, but in a little while there may be 
another pause . . . Then people will be saying, ‘ There now, 
see how the alarmists have been confuted; Europe has 
calmed down, it has all blown over, and the war scare has 
passed away.’ My right hon. friend the Prime Minister will 
perhaps repeat what he said a few weeks ago, that the tension 
in Europe is greatly relaxed.” Disraeli’s advice to Members of 
Parliament to make a constant study of Hansard is still 
followed by some of the younger members, and this quotation 
was used with considerable effect by Mr. Acland. 

* x * * 


The custom of dividing the House on the outstanding 
Supply votes was originated by the Conservative Opposition 
before the War. For several years now Opposition parties 
have refrained from demanding a division on every single 
vote and contented themselves with selecting a few for chal- 
lenge. This year the Labour Party decided to refrain from 
voting entirely. The Liberals were not likely to miss such an 
opportunity for asserting their independence, and proceeded to 
march their fourteen available supporters into the lobby 
against the Votes for the Foreign Office, Ministry of Labour 
and Board of Trade. This defiant gesture is regarded with 
approval by many Government supporters, who feel that they 
themselves may one day be sitting on the left hand of Mr. 
Speaker and do not want the right of an Opposition to oppose 
to be lightly compromised. 
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T this critical moment in the affairs of Czecho- 
slovakia Mr. Chamberlain has done well to 
offer the services of an Englishman in the attempt to 
bridge the gulf which, if present courses are pursued, 
threatens to be unbridgeable. The Czechoslovakian 
Government has accepted the offer and Lord Runciman 
is the envoy chosen for a task which calls for high 
qualities of statesmanship—experience, tact, judgement, 
and capacity for winning the confidence of both sides. 
He will go, not of course as an arbitrator, nor in any 
capacity which would suggest recognition of the Sudeten 
Germans as a sovereign body, but as an independent 
_investigator and “ adviser” charged with the duties of 
observing and conciliating. In substance it will be his 
task to explore the possibilities of give and take on each 
side with a view to discovering a formula which both 
can accept. 

At every stage in the preparation of the Nationalities 
Statute, which is now ready for presentation to Parlia- 
ment, M. Hodza has informed Herr Henlein of the 
shape each clause was assuming. The Sudeten German 
leader has had the opportunity of discussing with him 
the Diets which will be created for the various ethno- 
graphical divisions of the country ; the executive powers 
which will be given to the special Commission, or 
Curia, acting in the German interest in Bohemia; 
the self-governing functions of the local councils ; 
and the share which will be given to Germans in executive 
offices under the Central Government. But the Germans 
are not satisfied. They demand direct autonomy 
in their own districts and equality at the centre. There 
is a wide gap between their demands and the terms 
of the Nationalities Statute, and the question is whether 
it can be modified without endangering the sovereignty 
of the Czechoslovak Government and without creating 
a completely Nazified State within a State, threatening 
the integrity of the Republic and the liberties of local 
Czech minorities. 

It is of the utmost importance that the Statute should 
not be presented to the Chamber until both sides, by 
some means yet to be contrived, have come to an agree- 
ment on the main points. No settlement will be a real 
settlement if forced through in the teeth of opposition. 
The task of diplomacy is to avert open and declared 
deadlock. The dispute, in its gradual working up to 
a climax and in its critical last phase resembles many 
to which we have been accustomed in our own history, 
but with a formidable difference. The disputants in 
this case are not merely the Government and the Sudeten 
Germans. Behind and fully supporting the latter lies 
the whole weight of the Third Reich—Hitler and the 
Nazi Party, who have shown in the case of Austria 
how quickly and drastically they are capable of taking 
the law into their own hands when confronted with 
a weak opposition. Nor could the Czechoslovakian 
Government venture to rmsist the demands of the 
Sudeten German minority, however extravagant they 
might be, unless they coud count on France in the 
case of unprovoked aggression; and “Germany has 
been warned that if France were involved she could 
not count on Great Britain remaining aloof. 

The issues at stake are not merely those which concern 
Czechoslovakia—it is the peace of Europe which is in the 


LORD RUNCIMAN’S MISSION 
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balance.. Therefore it is everyone’s concern that a way 
out should be found. Yet the dispute admits of bej 
handled by methods not unknown to us in lesser disputes 
in our own country—as, for example, in the negotiations 
which settled the railway strike in 1919, or those which 
ended the Irish rebellion in 1921. In both these cage 
there appeared to be no terms which would be acceptable 
to both s des, but the knowledge that it was absolutely 
essentia! to come to terms, that concessions which 
appeared to be. of vital importance had to be made oq 
both sides, led to agreement. 

Both parties, then, in this Czechoslovakia dispute 
have to be made aware of the fact that agreement js 
indispensable. In this case the conciliator is merely 
an “ adviser’: he has to test the temper of both sides, 
and put his finger on points that may safely be pressed, 
But Lord Runciman will not be the only person op 
whom the duty of conciliation will rest. The Sudeten 
Germans thémselves will go so far, and only so far, a 
the German Government authorises them to do. The 
last word, so far as the Czechoslovakian Government js 
concerned, rests with the Government alone, subject 
to the attention which it must give to advice from 
France or Britain. But the last word, so far as the 
Sudeten Germans are concerned, rests with a single 
individual—not Herr Henlein or any member of his 
party, but Herr Hitler. 

Now Herr Hitler has recently gone some way in 
endeavouring to convince us that he desires a peaceful 
solution of the Czechoslovakian problem. At a significant 
moment he sent Herr Wiedemann to London to advise 
Lord Halifax that he wishes Germany to be joined with 
Britain in the effort to improve the international situation. 
In effect, through that message, and through recent 
talks in which the German Ambassador in London 
has taken part, he has offered co-operation with a view 
to “lasting improvement.” Now there can be no 
improvement as long as there remain the possibility 
of a complete break-down in the internal problem of 
Czechoslovakia, and the threat, never withdrawn, that 
Germany will go to the aid of her kinsmen’ across the 
frontier. There can be no relief from the sense of 
acute crisis affecting every country in Europe without 
a settlement of the minorities question in Czechoslovakia. 
Therefore there is only one way of safety, that Herr 
Hitler himself should recognise that a settlement must 
be reached, and that that involves mutual concession— 
give as well as take. 

In the high diplomacy which is being conducted 
between Germany, Britain and France nothing whatever 
is to be gained, and much may be lost, by obscuring 
the issue. The issue is that of. peace or war—nothing 
less. If Germany marches troops against Czechoslovakia, 
the issue will have been precipitated. There is no use 
blinking our eyes to that fact. France would be bound 
to intervene, and it is idle to suppose that if France 
joined in Britain would long be able to keep out. We 
do not believe that Germany wishes to produce a general 
conflagration. It is to her interests also to find a way 
out of the imbroglio. This can only be achieved by 
concessions on both sides. Herr Hitler has to bt 
persuaded that the Sudeten Germans on their side must 
yield some of their demands. On the Czechoslovakia 
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side M. Hodza has already yielded much. It is possible 
that Lord Runciman may be instrumental in revealing 
to him some other concessions which would count 
for much with the Germans without giving up the 
principle of the integrity of the country upon which 
he will not compromise and ought not to be asked to. 
It is because it is becoming more and more clear that 





those who have the last word in their hearts desire a 
settlement that there is no occasion for despair. Diplo- 
macy and conciliation can provide perhaps something more 
than a breathing space. Lord Runciman has to search 
for a “formula” in accordance with which honour 
can be satisfied : and that may pave the way to a solution. 
But only if he is backed up in London and Berlin. 


THE REFUGEES 


HE Evian Conference convened by President Roose- 
velt has recently shown how much the problem 
of the refugees has impressed itself on the conscience 
of the civilised world. And even if the conference was 
not as productive of results as many people had hoped, 
yet it laid the basis for a permanent organisation which 
will, it is hoped, be able to cope with the problem in 
the acute form it has assumed today, and the even more 
acute form it may assume tomorrow. But the success 
of the attempt will very largely depend on the support 
it receives from governments and the sympathy it inspires 
among the nations; and it is appropriate that at this 
moment the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
should have published a preliminary report* of a survey 
of the problem which should enable everyone to see it 
in its proper perspective and significance. Without 
such knowledge the pecples of the world will hardly 
show that active and practical sympathy without which 
no adequate solution is likely to be found ; their views 
are likely to be coloured by the selfishness and exclusive- 
ness of that economic nationalism which, as Sir John 
Hope Simpson rightly says, is the direct cause of the 
refugee problem in its modern form. Indeed, it is clear 
that the refugees are only a symptom, one among many, 
of the disease of economic nationalism, and that no 
fundamental cure can be made without curing the 
disease itself. Nevertheless, the symptom alone is 
painful enough to require special treatment. 

The report makes it clear that the latest exodus of 
refugees, from Germany and Austria, is only the last 
of along series which began after the Great War ; and it 
recounts in detail the wanderings of White Russians, 
Armenians, Assyrians, Italians, Turks, Greeks, Bul- 
garians, Portuguese, Spaniards, their efforts to find 
new homes, the methods of assistance adopted by the 
League of Nations and by humanitarian and voluntary 
bodies to give them a new civic and national status. 
In this sense at least the report is inspiring and en- 
couraging. The experience of the past by now provides 
an invaluable body of knowledge, of the most practical 
kind, for dealing with the problems of the future ; and 
the efforts made have been so far successful that the 
problem of the post-War refugees, with some exceptions, 
like the Assyrians, may be said to have been solved, or 
at least so nearly solved that with a little effort by respon- 
sible governments it can be disposed of finally. Sir 
John recommends especially that governments should 
relax the conditions for acquiring nationality in the case 
of aliens who have been long settled, so that they may 
have that secure status which is essential to their well- 
being, and may obtain the right to insurance benefit 
and old age pensions which, in fact, they have earned by 
years of productive work in the country of settlement. 


survey. By Sir John Hop: 
38. 6d.) 


* Refugees, 
Simpson, 


Preliminary Report of a Survey. 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


Further, he urges that a determined attempt be made 
to dispose finally of such special problems as the Russians 
in. Harbin and the Assyrians in Syria, who after years 
of exile are faced with starvation, degradation and even 
with the possibility of massacre. 


Such action needs to be taken for its own sake; it is 
an Outrage, to the Christian conscience especially, that 
the modern world with all its immense wealth and 
resources cannot give these exiles a home, and food and 
drink, and a secure status, and there is no rational case 
for believing that the nationals of any country would 
suffer by such an act of charity. But it is more necessary 
now than ever that the fate of these victims of post-War 
disturbances should be satisfactorily settled. For in 
the last five years, since the victory of National Socialism 
in Germany, a new cycle of persecution, racial, religious 
and political, has begun and a new multitude of refugees 
thrust upon the world; and it would be an immense 
advantage if whatever resources there are for assisting 
them were not also burdened by the need of taking care 
of an earlier generation of refugees whose difficulties 
could and should be overcome by now. It is necessary, 
in fact, to be able to treat the new exodus as a separate 
problem, which can be controlled from the start, or, as 
Sir John shows, it may get out of hand and the world 
will be given yet another example of unnecessary suffer- 
ing on aterrible scale. After the Anschluss, it was reported 
that large numbers of refugees, having left Austria and 
unable to enter any other country, wandered for days 
and nights in the no-man’s-land between the frontiers, 
without a country, without any legal existence whatever, 
without means of subsistence ; to all intents and purposes 
they had ceased to exist. 


It is hard to believe that such things can happen in 
modern Europe; they are a ghastly commentary on 
civilisation. Yet it is probable that, unless a compre- 
hensive plan is drawn up now, worse is to come. Anti- 
Semitic persecution in Germany has reached its climax 
with the Anschluss ; there are still some 375,000 Jews in 
Germany and some 200,000 in Austria, all of whom 
must, by official policy, find new homes. What is 
worse, it seems certain that the policy adopted by 
Germany will, with the spread of National Socialist 
doctrines, be adopted by the States of Central and 
Eastern Europe. The account of the situation there is 
perhaps the most significant and alarming part of this 
report. “There is . . . to the East of Germany and 
Austria, and excluding the three million Jews in Russia, 
a Jewry of nearly five millions,” and it is probable that, 
as a result of similar policies and motives, among them 
a similar movement of population will take place as has 
occurred in Germany. 

It is clear that a migratory movement of this kind 
cannot be handled by the voluntary organisations which 
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until now have had great success in alleviating the 
conditions of refugees. It is a matter which governments 
alone have the power to handle satisfactorily, both by 
bringing pressure on anti-Semitic régimes to relax their 
inhumanity to the Jews, and by assisting the victims 
of that inhumanity. Experience has shown that refugee 
problems can be solved satisfactorily only where there 
is opportunity for careful training and preparation, for 
drawing up plans for emigration and for directing the 
flow of émigrés, and civilised governments must accept 
the duty and responsibility of undertaking such a task. 


————__* 
—=—== 


Anti-Semitism, the root of the refugee problem as jt jg 
now and as it is likely to develop, is in its latest mani. 
-festations a matter of European and world Significance, 
and demands world co-operation to overcome its evils 
The Evian Conference was evidence that this truth has 
been accepted by nations and governments in the Qjq 
and the New World ; but it is impossible to rest satisfied 
until truth has led to action on a scale adequate to the 
existing and potential evils which the spread of anti. 
Semitism, and of religious and political persecution, 
have created. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AST Saturday M. Pierre Cot, Lord Cecil, and other 
representatives of sane opinion throughout the world 

met to consider how the bombardment of open towns might 
be prevented and the victims of war be speedily and economi- 
cally cared for. With a realism sometimes denied to peace- 
makers, the delegates accepted M. Roger Martin du Gard’s 
statement that such bombardments cannot be prevented or 
regulated while the will to war persists, and turned at once 
to practical matters, details of the administration of relief. 
For example: Spain, lacking fodder and needing food, 
kills-off her cows. Is it better to keep an eye on the future 
and send forage so that the remaining beasts may be saved ? 
Or, looking to immediate distresses, buy tinned milk with 
which to carry on? So with agricultural implements. The 
tractor costs more than the plough; on the other hand it 
can be worked by semi-skilled labour; and since the army 
needs horses and the people kill oxen for food, it is probably 
better to have an implement whose motive-power is less 


vulnerable. Thus the spontaneity departs from applied 
benevolence. It is no longer a gesture but a science, “‘ with 
all that that implies.” 

* * * * 


This Conference recalled to memory and perhaps to use a 
forgotten product for which we in this country once had 
good reason to be grateful. Sphagnum moss was used by 
the R.A.M.C. during the War in great quantities ; almost, it 
superseded lint for dressings. Its absorptive capacity was 
great, it was easy to prepare, it grew at home. All these 
considerations recommended it. Then came the Armistice ; 
the need for such adjuncts to war seemed to be over for ever, 
and moss went out of medical favour. Now the exigencies 
and forced economies of strife in Spain have rediscovered 
it, together with one or two other humble substances and 
expedients for the cure of wounds whose services the years 
of peace allowed us willingly to forget. 

* * * * 


“Clouds of good omen discernible in times of peace ” 
was the title of an anthem suggested by Japan as suitable to 
be sung by the Chinese of the invaded areas. Copies of this 
would be welcomed by the British taxpayer ; and the Admir- 
alty, which has just paid for two ships something like three 
times the original estimates, should be charged with their 
distribution. This really remarkable piece of spending, 
which even drew a question from the Committee of Public 
Accounts, could be explained on the supposition that the 
contracting firms have succeeded in discovering one of those 
Sesames to which the Navy is sensitive. A personal reminis- 
cence may illustrate one of these. During the War I was 
despatched on an Admiralty errand to France. Returning 
after 48 hours I reported at Whitehall, and presented to the 
appropriate department a statement showing my expenditure 
on food, transport and lodging during that period. This was 
rejected without comment. Next day, primed by an official 
older in guile, I re-stated the account, presented it again and 
was immediately paid, also without comment. The three 
items had been run together into one total under a single 
heading; Porterage. 





How long has England been agriculturally sluttish? Andq 
with an air, too, of saying like Audrey: I thank my God I am 
foul. It seems to be something quite new. Thirty year 
back, less perhaps, the trim English countryside made legend 
overseas ; neat hedges, grass of a texture not known in ex- 
tremer climates, water disciplined, not a rabbit on show. 
Nowadays the walker comes everywhere upon evidences of a 
breakdown in this excellent economy; fields dirty with 
thistles infecting their neighbours, gaps in hedges mended 
with twists of rusty wire, and above all a plague, a very sending 
of rabbits. I invite any person who is interested and strong 
on the leg to take a stroll of six or seven miles along any hill- 
side in southern or midland England ; he will find exquisite 
downland turf which ought to be fattening the world’s best 
mutton given over, nibbled bare, and the faces of the slopes 
cheesy with burrows. Nowhere, not in America which has 
all a big country’s licence to be casual, nor in Australia where 
the pest is notorious, have I seen rabbits so unchecked or land 
so rotted with their mischief. 

* *« * * 

In fact the land, with apologies to Mr. Morrison and to the 
expert who writes on another page of The Spectator, is at 
present nobody’s business. (Odd that this phrase should, 
across the Atlantic, imply admiration.) The great landlord 
who was the land’s capitalist and banker no longer has money 
to match his responsibilities. The State, though it pays in 
subsidies a certain amount of conscience-money, cannot make 
up its mind to take these responsibilities over. The farmer 
meanwhile does as best he can, hastily thrusting old bedsteads 
into the gaps in his hedges, letting the brook flood and sour 
his land for want of time and labour to clear its channel. The 
labour exists in England, as in finance a frozen credit may 
exist ; neither work nor money can be made available, it seems, 
without the application of some formula as yet not understood. 
The farmer waits the time when it shall be made known, 
living from hand to mouth. The result of such methods 
must in the end be loss ; loss of productivity, of pride in hus- 
bandry, and—for what it is worth ; much to many Englishmen 
—loss of that beauty which derives from order. 

* * * * 

The French are an economical people ; that is axiomatic. 
Besides knowing how many beans make five, they are reputed 
to understand the art of love. The combination of these two 
qualities sometimes perplexes the foreigner, more especially 
as it shows itself in that newspaper column headed “ Petites 
Annonces,” which covers Positions Wanted, For Sale, Bar- 
gains, and Personal, with such extras as Occult Sciences and 
Marriages thrown in. From this last subdivision of the 
column the following example is taken ; it has been chosen as 
showing sentiment and economy blended at an inclusive rate 


of 15 francs the line : 
Mr. 40 a. ay. empl., gr. fort, des. renc. D. ou Dle. bne, sent., sifc. 
aff. prof. s’abs. p. int. PAC. 


This masterpiece of compression, with its insistence on 
affection and sincerity, and its final warning to professional 
matchmakers to keep off (thus saving commission), does credit 
as much to the advertiser’s head as to his heart. 

HELEN SIMPSON. 
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BRITAIN TAKES TO THE AIR 


By NIGEL 


OR that oddity, an Under Secretary of State for Air 
who has spent a lifetime in aviation and who can 
really fly, may the Lord make us truly thankful. 

One of the secrets of Sir Kingsley Wood’s success in 

blic life has been his ability to choose the best men avail- 
able to work for him. We first saw this genius for selection 
when he was Postmaster-General. About those who served 
sim during his sojourn at the Ministry of Health I am not 
qualified to judge. But on his appointment as Air Minister 
we were immediately treated to the delight of seeing that 
he had appointed Captain H. H. Balfour as his Under. 
Secretary of State. Clearly, good things were going to 
come from the Air Ministry. Apart from there being 
Captain Balfour to act as his able lieutenant, expert in the 
problems that might beset him, was there not already there, 
as Secretary to the Air Ministry, Sir Donald Banks, who 
was his brilliant Director-General when he was P.M.G. ? 

This team has not been slow to please us, although it is 
fair to point out that some of the schemes that have recently 
reached fruition were conceived by Lord Swinton who 
never, until he resigned, received the recognition that his 
labours deserved. Hardly a working day passes but some 
new scheme is announced by the Air Ministry ; and rarely 
does a week-end pass but the Air Minister has opened a 
new aerodrome somewhere, or the Under Secretary has 
flown the latest 350 mile an hour fighter or a slender, gull-like 
sailplane. Activity; that is the quality that has suddenly 
pervaded the dismal dungeons of Adastral House. To 
activity the Air Ministry is not accustomed. 

To Captain Balfour must be given the credit for the 
conception and execution of the new scheme which was 
heralded over the week-end and is designed for the establish- 
ment of a Civil Air Guard. For reasons, more subtle than 
its ostensible purpose, which will be given later, this scheme 
has a greater national import than any that has been pro- 
pounded since the advent of the aeroplane weakened our 
natural strength as an island nation. 

The object of this Civil Air Guard is “ to provide throughout 
the country a body of men and women with a knowledge 
of flying to assist in time of emergency the Royal Air Force 
or in any other direction concerned with aviation for which 
their services might be required.” Broadly speaking, this 
object is to be achieved by making the cost of learning to 
fly so small that it is out of reach of only the very poor. 
Hitherto, civil flying instruction has cost anything between 
30s. and £4 an hour. Before he can go solo, the average 
pupil requires 10 hours’ flying instruction, after which he 
must do at least another three hours’ flying before he can 
qualify for the Air Ministry “A” licence. To reach this 
standard his outlay must therefore be roughly between 
{20 and £50. The scheme for members of the Civil Air 
Guard enables clubs and schools to sell flying instruction 
at the rate of as little as 2s. 6d. an hour during mid-week 
and 5s. an hour during week-ends. It will therefore be 
possible for an average pupil to get his flying licence for 
only {1 17s. 6d.—a ridiculously low figure and one that 
cannot be approached by any other country. 

One would not dare to estimate just how many men and 
women will avail themselves of this offer. Certain it is that 
the staffs and equipment at the 53 light aeroplane club; 
that at present receive subsidy will be quite incapable of 
dealing with the rush. The total membership of these 
clubs is only 7,157. The circulation of one popular aviation 
journal (there are, in fact, many of these) is close on 150,000. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that every purchaser of this 
Specialist journal would learn to fly if the facilities were 
Placed at his disposal? Some of these purchasers are, of 
course, ineligible for enrolment in the Civil Air Guard 
because they are under 18 years of age, others may not be 


TANGYE 


able even to afford {1 17s. 6d., but the number of these 
is offset by the civilian purchasers of other aviation journals, 
who together must approach 100,000. I make no claim 
for these figures other than to show the interest that is taken 
in authoritative information on matters of aviation. 

The value to the nation of this scheme is not to be found 
in the obvious benefit of having thousands and thousands 
of men and women available for simple flying duties in 
time of emergency. As pilots, only the few would be of 
any value without a vast amount of specialised training to fit 
them for flying complicated modern machines. No, the value 
of the scheme is more subtle than that, and more potent. 

The Civil Air Guard will be the means of bringing to 
the families of 100,000 homes a personal interest in aviation. 
It will act as a sorely needed medium to promote air-minded- 
ness in this country, a quality that we lack, to the detriment 
of our national strength, more than any other Power. Other 
nations have been quick to realise the indirect as well as 
the direct attributes of strength in the air. They have 
seen in aviation the finest possible advertising medium, 
but without the support of the people it is not possible 
to exploit it to full advantage. The most obvious example 
of the pull of aviation in the realms of national advertising 
was the Atlantic flight of Balbo and his planes. If you 
cast your mind back you will remember that Italy played 
little or no part in the scheme of things six years ago. Then 
suddenly the world was shaken by the crossing of the 
Atlantic—2,000 miles of ocean which had claimed unto 
itself the majority of the few pilots who had ventured across 
—by a formation of twenty-four flying boats. For sheer 
audacity this feat had never been approached and it had 
the effect of focussing the eyes of the world on the nation 
which had conceived and executed it. In twenty-four hours, 
Italy gained international prestige which has never waned. 

Germany, too, has never failed to recognise the power 
of aviation in the contemporary fashion of Power Politics. 
Nor has the German Government allowed an opportunity 
to slip by which could increase the national pride in aviation, 
in other words, promote air-mindedness. The government 
has always recognised that public interest has to be main- 
tained in national aviation so that support may be given 
to civil and military projects, and, more important, so that 
national pride is increased with the successful accomplish- 
ment of each project. Just as a nation gains international 
recognition by a spectacular aviation policy, so does it gain 
strength from within by the pride that that policy provokes. 

Germany’s airship policy is a particularly good example 
of this. Someone with a stroke of genius started an airship 
fund ten years or so ago when German national pride was 
at its lowest. With the money that was coliected, Dr. 
Eckener built the ‘Graf Zeppelin.” This great airship 
became the focal point of the pride of every German who 
had contributed his mite towards its construction. As it 
met with success after success all over the wor!d, the ranks 
of those who had subscribed towards its building were 
swelled by the millions of others who saw in the magnificent 
exploits of the ‘ Graf Zeppelin’ a symbol of German genius. 
A heterogeneous people were welded into one body by a 
common interest, and this common interest was an airship 
which cost the Government nothing. That this revival of 
national self-respect, considerably due to the ‘ Graf Zeppelin,’ 
cost the Government of the day its head, is not an argument 
which enters into the province of this article. 

There are two other features of German aviation policy 
which go far towards the promotion of airmindedness. Each 
is designed to give to the people intimate experience of 
aviation activity, and thus provoke personal interest in it. 
The first of these is in regard to the function of the airports 
in relation to the cities they serve. German airports are 
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among the finest in the world. They are not designed just 
to serve the arriving and departing aeroplane. They cater 
for the individual, for the visitor by plane who forms his 
first impression of the city by its airport, and for the citizen 
who finds it an interesting, attractive and restful spot at 
which to meet his friends and gain relaxation. Go to any 
German airport and you will always find the restaurant 
terraces full. How different are the aerodromes of British 
cities, bleak, miserable places where rarely is there any 
attempt to cater for the individual. Mr. Whitney Straight 
is doing his best to rectify this state of affairs with his chain 
of aerodromes by providing recreational facilities and fine 
restaurants in order to introduce individuals to flying 
indirectly. We will be grateful to Mr. Straight. 

The other feature of German aviation policy is with regard 
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to gliding. This has been organised on a national scale, 
and there are. now 100,000 glider pilots: 100,000 families 
who have a direct interest in aviation. 

The Civil Air Guard will have an equivalent effect on the 
airmindedness of this country. Although its members as g 
whole will not be of any special use as military pilots without 
further training, they might well be able to serve a very 
useful function in war. Hundreds of them flying light 
machines might form a ceaseless patrol ten miles out from 
our coasts. Equipped with wireless and by means of q 
simple code they could, in this way, assist the Observer 
Corps considerably by acting as advance detectors of enemy 
raids. Every second’s warning of a raid will be of inestimable 
value in preparing our defences to strike in the right place 
at the right moment. 


WHAT WAR IS TEACHING CHINA—V 


By MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


[This is the fifth and last of a series of articles by the 


AM moved to wonder if there is not in the world some 
courageous international body of people who would, in 
the interests of humanity, dare the ire of the Japanese, 
and insist upon being present in China during this undeclared 
war, freely to investigate, and to observe without trammel, 
the processes adopted by the Japanese both in warfare and 
in the treatment of survivors in occupied regions. Or has 
civilisation thrown up its hands? I can’t believe that. If 
the Japanese made one move to prevent such a body 
operating, they would thus provide sufficient confirmation 
of everything denunciatory said against them. 

We can do no more to protect our country and people 
than we are doing. We are fighting as well as we know 
how, with inadequate equipment. But we will not give up. 
All I hope is that we will be able to get the necessaries for 
our armies until peace comes. If we cannot get those 
necessaries, it will be because the democracies decline to 
help us get them. 

The burden of all I have been saying so far is connected 
with the policies and processes which should be adopted 
when this war—which has been forced upon us, and which 
we will fight to a finish—is over. Running true to form we, 
in China, are preparing for peace while the Occidental 
nations are preparing for war. It is said that the Chinese 
always do things contrary to the Occidental habit of mind 
and custom. We read a book backwards; we write a line 
downwards, vertically instead of horizontally, starting on 
the right side and ending on the left side of the paper; we 
shake hands with ourselves; and so on. So why should 
we not prepare for peace when other nations are arming 
themselves cap-d-pie for war? We want peace, and we 
need it; but it must not be peace at any price. It will 
have to be peace with honour. If it is not, then the world 
will be in a grievous situation, for it will mean that brute 
force and barbarism have triumphed over civilisation—for we 
will be in ruins, and 7pso facto, all we fought for and stood 
for will be in ruins. That “all” embraces civilisation. 

While we are fighting, however, we are looking ahead, 
because we are unafraid. In our classics the wisdom of 
such a policy is applauded. Confucius once said to an 
inquirer: “‘ If a man takes no thought about what is distant, 
he will find sorrow near at hand.” We are trying to avoid 
the sorrow which usually characterises the aftermath of 
war. We will be faced with more poignant grief and suffering 
than usually overtake countries that have been burned out 
by war, but we are trying to meet them by preparing now. 
We are systematising contacts for the lost ones, especially 
children ; working out the problem of locating survivors 
and then locating their lands; planning for relief and for 
employment in the work of rehabilitation. We hope that 


we will have an effective organisation completed to avoid 
calamities attendant upon the demoralisation of millions of 





wife of the Chinese Commander-in-Chief in China today) 


homeless and impoverished people. We are working hard 
to solve that problem. 

We hope that we will be able to invoke the help of that 
age-old system of ours that has hitherto kept our peoples 
together in the worst of political upheavals—the preserva- 
tion of the clan and the patriarchal family system. In 
every prominent village, town or city, there were, until the 
Japanese came, ancestral halls where were kept the records 
of the families of the clan. Here, too, and in various temples, 
were lists of deeds of land or property which had been given 
at the death of one or other well-to-do member of the clan 
as endowments for the benefit of one clan or another. These 
endowments took the form of a piece of land here, of a 
parcel of land there, a stand of timber, or some other pro- 
ductive property. The land was usually let for farming, 
fifty per cent. of the value of the crop or proceeds going to 
the endowment fund. 

Through ages past these endowments have benefited the 
poor, permitting them to live and secure education ; or have 
contributed to the preparation of aspirants for government 
office secured through the famous old examination system 
which took candidates to different provincial capitals where 
they sat for days in narrow cells until they had completed 
their examination papers. These examinations led to the 
hall of fame in classical accomplishments, or to a position 
in the official class which then administered the country. 
A member of a clan in high office was always a form of 
insurance for the clan in times of natural calamity, so official 
rank for one or more members of a clan was a much prized 
possession. If anything is left of the records of this system 
in the regions occupied by the Japanese they will assist us 
in getting back to our feet, and in continuing without inter- 
ruption the course of our age-long civilisation. 

China has, as H. P. Wilkinson writes in his The Family 
in Classical China, ‘“‘ what is generally admitted to be the 
oldest existing, living, civilisation—a state of human society 
where the tiller of the fields lives with little, if any, change 
in the same way and in the same relation to his family, his 
clan, his neighbours, friendly or hostile, as his ancestors 
did when they first settled on the upper waters of the Yellow 
River, ‘ the river’ of primitive China; and to the banks of 
which his forefathers brought with them the framework 
of a social system bearing the stamp of what may have been 
the earliest form of human association.” It is all this that 
we are fighting for, in order to continue with its reform, its 
elevation, and its advancement. Because of this great 
heritage of ours, we are not proposing to ask for peace 4s 
a Pekinese dog sits on its haunches and begs for food. 
We want peace, as I have said, but we want honour more. 
That and justice are our due. 

Militarily, we have sustained ourselves for over twelve months 
now, and we will continue sustaining. ourselves. The 
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invaders, by virtue of their tremendous weight in equipment, 
may win battles, but they will be compelled to:stick to the 
ruts of long lines of penetration, while we, if we have muni- 
tions, can move about our country as pieces are moved about 
the squares of a chess-board until we win the war. 

I have received many letters from friends urging me to 
go abroad to assist in the raising of funds for our sufferers. 
Unhappily I cannot be in two places at the one time, and 
since the democratic countries are renowned for their 
unbounded generosity and their virile reaction to suffering 
and injustice, I am inclined to believe that it is more important 
for me to stay and assist here. People abroad will give just 
that they want to give, whether I visit them or not. If they 
decide that the terrible wholesale butchery and burning 
and outraging that is being perpetrated by Japanese soldiers 
upon the Chinese people does not warrant their aid, then 
they will not give it; if many of them feel unmoved by the 
threat of catastrophe to the world if Japan defeats us, then 
nothing I can say will affect them one way or the other. 
If they know that we are fighting the battle of civilisation 


M. DALADIER AND 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T is not surprising that the situation in France at the 
present moment should be curiously similar to the 
situation in Great Britain. There are the same fears, 
especially of war, the same uncertainty, the same sense that, 
in one way or another, the problem presented by the rise of 
the totalitarian States must be settled, the same conflicts between 
patriotism and class feeling, whichin both countries produce 
somewhat eccentric political groupings. The close corre- 
spondence between the doubts, hesitancies, conflicting 
principles that inspire large masses of the people, and their 
political parties, in both countries might almost be taken as 
the strongest evidence of the reality of the Entente ; for they 
reflect more than anything else the similarity between the 
difficulties in which the two imperial democracies find them- 
selves. There is certainly nothing which all Frenchmen 
wish more to emphasise than the strength of the Entente ; 
only their unanimity loses something of its significance 
because sometimes the Entente seems to mean entirely 
different things to men of different parties and different classes. 
The Right sees it as a means to reorganise Europe by 
pacific collaboration between the democracies and the dicta- 
torships ; the Left, and its radical and liberal allies, see it as 
a basis for a union of democratic States which will maintain 
peace by collective security and resistance to aggression. 
Practically, the Entente can be used to -justify completely 
contradictory attitudes to the outstanding questions of Spain 
and Czechoslovakia. 

As in England also, this division of opinion produces 
curious party alignments, so that the Right, and not merely 
the extreme Right, regards men like M. Reynaud or M. 
Mandei as belonging to Ja partie de la guerre; while even 
moderate liberals sometimes see M. Flandin as a traitor, 
one who has put class interest above the security of France. 
And since the Radical Socialists remain the key party in 
French politics, the conflict is most clearly revealed by the 
wavering of some of its members between the two points of 
view. But the division is not of opinion only ; there is no 
agreement even on facts. Thus in France it is categorically 
asserted, despite Mr. Chamberlain’s denials, that M. Daladier 
only agreed to close the French frontier under extreme 
pressure from Great Britain. But there are others who say 
he did it on his own initiative, and it is curious and illumin- 
ating that they belong to his supporters rather than his 
opponents. 

But for all the similarity between the situation in France 
and Britain, there are also significant differences; and it 
may be the differences rather than the similarities which will 
decide the course of events. British policy, as represented 


against a revival of barbarism, while defending-our heritage, 
and then still do not wish to contribute to any relief fund, 
nothing I could do would change their hearts or minds. 

We feel deeply grateful to all in Great Britain who have 
spontaneously given of their best to succour our distressed 
people. Friends have given liberally, some lavishly, of 
their time and their money to help us. Our everlasting 
appreciation goes out to them all, as it does to the many 
who have prayed for us, who have expressed sympathy for 
us, who have worked in movements for us, who have given 
practical demonstration of their feelings for us, and their 
realisation of the menacing threat to the world that this aggres- 
sion in China means, by boycotting all things Japanese. 
All we can give in return is a promise to try to continue the 
single-handed struggle we have been engaged in for. a 
year past, difficult and unequal as it is, for we know that 
if we do lose, then the whole world will lose, especially those 
nations which are now enjoying the freedom of democracy. 
In the fulfilment of this determination to fight on we give 
of our lives and our livelihood, and all we held dear. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


Paris. 
by Mr. Chamberlain, is clear; it may arouse approval or 
disapproval, but few people doubt what it is. M. Daladier’s 
policy is not clear, and probably because he has not yet made 
up his mind. Its present direction, especially in regard to 
Spain and Czechoslovakia, cannot be wholly satisfactory 
to the Left Wing parties on whose support or benevolent 
neutrality he at present depends. The Communists, for 
instance, preferred M. Daladier to M. Blum because, as they 
say, he is a kind of permanent representative of the General 
Staff and the War Ministry, who were held to be determined 
to defend Czechoslovakia and the Spanish Republic. But 
this is no longer certain. And it is clear that if there really 
is an identity of view, as claimed, between M. Daladier and 
Mr. Chamberlain, then the Spanish Republic at least will 
receive no active help from France, and in their view may be 
written off as lost. Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is essentially 
a Conservative policy; the paradox of French politics at 
the moment is that M. Daladier is following an identical 
policy, while depending on the Centre and Left majority 
which is the ghost of the Front Populaire. It does not seem 
possible that the paradox should go on for ever, and it must in 
the end provoke either a change in the policy, or the fall of 
M. Daladier, or a change in the Parliamentary basis of his 
Government. ‘ 

At present the third possibility seems most likely to occur ; 
but there is one factor which stands in its way. Loyalty to 
the Spanish Republic, and in a lesser degree to Czechoslovakia, 
has become a genuine passion with the French working 
class, and it is curious to notice how that passion springs 
both from democratic and socialist ideals, a sense of solidarity 
between the Frente Popular and the Front Populaire, and 
from a sense of patriotism, perhaps even deeper, if less 
conscious, which is alarmed by the prospect of France 
having yet another frontier to defend. The two instincts 
combine to inspire an attitude which is shared by large 
sections of the Liberal middle class, and the intellectuals, 
and even by men of the Right like M. Mandel ; it is a powerful 
stimulus to political action and is capable of leading to a 
renewed wave of strikes if the French Government pursues a 
foreign policy which is based, in the last analysis, on the 
presumption that the Spanish Government is and must 
be defeated, and cannot or need no longer be actively sup- 
ported. A new wave of strikes would be disastrous for M. 
Daladier ; and owing to the way in which the Spanish war 
directly affects France’s domestic politics, fear of provoking 
strikes must act as a deterrent to a policy of active collaboration 
with the dictators. 

Indeed, popular reaction against such a policy might 
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even lead to a revival of the Front Populaire, which by now 
is in decline if not defeat. It is impossible to mistake the 
difference in temper and feeling between the France of today 
and the France of two years ago when the Front Populaire first 
came to power. Then it attacked, now it defends; then 
it was full of hope, now it is disillusioned, and the fading 


of bright hopes has made some of the Radicals, and large: 


masses of their followers, ready now to collaborate with the 
Right, as with the Left two years ago. It is significant that 
some of the writers who then actively entered politics, claiming 
to represent the mystigue of the Front Populaire, are by now 
somewhat disillusioned with political activity, as the mystique 


THE FEAST 


By E. M. 


" if should be our faith that everything in this world 

can be expressed in words,” wrote Wilde. The 
gods heard his prayer, and ironically decreed that words 
should be his portion through life and after it. Words 
used not scientifically, but as implements of imprecision. 
He was a charming talker in the days of his gaiety and 
happiness, then people began. to talk about him and a trickle 
of gossip swelled into torrents of forensic eloquence, and 
swept him away. “De Profundis!” he cried in prison, 
but “‘ Ad te clamavi”’ would have been the fitter title; it 
is an appeal, not a meditation. After prison, he resumed 
the old talk—less charmingly. And when he died the 
rest was by no means silence, for his friends began to 
quarrel and bring libel actions against one another, so that, 
nearly forty years later, words are still being bandied over 
his grave. He would not have disliked such an immor- 
tality, indeed he did what he could to forestall it. But it 
is time he took his place in English literature and English 
social history, apart from either scandal or réclame, and he 
is hindered by this slush of words. 

Things are tightening up at last, and a few years ago 
Dr. Renier published an excellent and detached little mono- 
graph upon him. This “ Life” by Frank Harris is also 
excellent, but it is far from detached. It vibrates from 
cover to cover with the very special voice of its author. It 
has a long forty-page polemical preface by Bernard Shaw, 
and it has no index. Nothing more typical of the subject, 
or less helpful to the student, can well be imagined. Written 
in 1910, when tempers were still high, it was published in 
America in 1918. Now it appears in England, with “a 
few, emendations.”” We are not told what the emendations 
are, and if the truth about Wilde or about anything is of 
interest to us, we shall remain unsatisfied. 

Harris was many things: liar, blackguard, swindler, black- 
mailer, renegade, snob, cad, editor of the Evening News, 
the Fortnightly, the Saturday Review, Hearth and Home, &c. ; 
man of letters, novelist, composer of hotel-puffs, author of 
an anatomical autobiography ; cowboy, company promoter, 
Tory-Anarchist candidate for Hackney; alternately rival to 
Bismarck, to Shakespeare, and to Christ; and friend to 
Oscar Wilde, and a most loyal, brave, generous and appre- 
ciative friend to him. He was all that, and one could 
extend the list. He had energy, intelligence, and insight, 
and could get at literature from the inside, but his temper 
was violent and judgements often extreme ; on one occasion 
he referred to The Spectator itself as a “vile bubble.” 
Possibly born in Ireland about 1855, probably Welsh by birth 
with a touch of Hebrew, fond of alluding to his school days 
at Rugby while wearing an Old Etonian tie, he first becomes 
clear to our astonished gaze at the University of Kansas, 
where he accuses one of the professors of sexual frigidity 
—a favourite form of snub. Returning to England, he 
took to journalism, and gained, he tells us, the intimate 


Oscar Wilde. By Frank Harris. With a Preface by Bernard Shaw. 
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has disappeared. Parallel with this decline is the decreasegt 
faith in the value of the Franco-Soviet Pact, for it is at leag 
doubtful whether the Soviets either would or could fulfil 
their engagements in Western Europe. Such doubts mug 
necessarily lead any French Government into greater depend. 
ance on Britain and greater readiness to collaborate with the 
dictatorships. For some Frenchmen, indeed, of the Centre ang 
Right, that is the only possibility left; for them the only 
difficulty is how to carry such a policy through withoy 
provoking a reaction which would certainly be more violet 


in France than it might be in Britain. For them it is no, 


a question of policy. It is a question of arrangement, 


OF TONGUES 


FORSTER 


confidence of Thomas Carlyle, who once took off his hat 
when they were at Hyde Park Corner, and stood doing 
penance in the rain for Mrs. Carlyle’s death. (Sceptics 
denied that he had ever met Carlyle; “ I’m an artist, not 
a reporter,’ was his reply.) Then he made a_ good 
marriage, climbed into smart society, got to know 
Wilde about 1884, stuck to him through his misfortunes, 
and did his best to help him and make him work after he 
came outof prison. Later on he himself went to prison, forcon- 
tempt of court, squealed for mercy, and then in a rage with 
all things English went to America and applauded Germany 
in the early years of the War. He died in 1931, in France, 


These facts about Harris (they are taken from Mr. Hugh 
Kingsmill’s study of him) should be borne in mind while his 
life of Wilde is being read. They are not brought out in 
Mr. Shaw’s introduction. Mr. Shaw is always generous 
to the bottom dog, even when the dog is Mussolini, and for 
Harris he has a chivalrous affection of long-standing, for 
they worked together in the old brilliant days of the Saturday 
Review. He cannot forgive the world for driving him into the 
wilderness, and he spends much time in proving that he was 
not a liar—employing the ingenious argument that if a man 
is called a liar by an untruthful person that man must be 
telling the truth. The ‘‘ Life’’ is nota reliable document, and 
no amount of sidetracking will make it one. Its value is of 
another kind: it gives a convincing and touching picture of 
Wilde as a man, and its account of his misfortunes is terrific. 
The earlier chapters do not rise above good journalism, but 
the central part (Chapters 10 to 18) is tremendous in its 
cumulative effect, quietly written, superbly planned, and 
carrying the narrative over the smooth lip of the waterfall 
on to the complicated agonies below. Cruelty, cowardice, 
hypocrisy swirl round the victim, his very virtues suck him 
in, he is insulted and humiliated, yet he is recognisably 2 
man. Harris, repelled by his temperament but alive to his 
genius and gentleness, is the perfect producer of his tragedy, 
falls into neither sentimentality nor cynicism, moves on from 
point to point till the whirlpool is passed and the draggled figure 
re-emerges. After prison, the book is less good. The action 
shifis to the Continent, and becomes slightly foolish and 
scabrous, and the boosting of the “‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol” 
wakes the critic in some of us, and breaks the spell. Have 
we been listening to the truth? we wonder; were thes 
words the right words ? 

The expert in Wildeana will certainly find much to query 
—facts amiss, reputations awry. Research of a sort has still 
to be done; there are diaries to be unlocked, toothless sut- 
vivors to be cross-questioned ; it has yet to be elicited who 
overheard whom saying exactly what to whom about whom 
in the Café Royal half a century back. Harris wrote from 
memory, as well as being a scamp. All the same, he has 
written the book on Wilde ; to use a phrase which was deat 
to him and his set but now rings a little old-fashioned, he has 
created a masterpiece. : 

Pity—to use another old-fashioned word—is the emotion 
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that survives when the book is closed. If Wilde were con- 
demned today, his sentence might be just as savage, but there 
would be one great mitigation for him : judgement would not 
be delivered in that atmosphere of religious horror. The 
law has not altered, nor is it likely to alter, since it is to the 
advantage of all governments to retain severe sexual laws— 
it gives them an additional hold over their subjects. But 
public opinion certainly has altered. Knowledge of psy- 
chology and physiology penetrates even into circles which 
have never heard their names. For example, the average 


qian in 1895 went mad with genuine loathing and rage, he 


felt it his duty to spit in Wilde’s face on Clapham Junction 


CHILDREN 





station, and to denounce all who befriended him. But the 
average man today would be merely indignant, disgusted, or 
bored. George Meredith (says Harris) actually refused to 
sign a petition asking for some alleviation of the sentence 
on grounds of health. And George Alexander, who had 
made a fortune out of the criminal, went further, says Harris, 
refused to stand bail, removed the author’s name off the 
playbills of The Importance of Being Earnest, and cut him 
years afterwards in France. Today, Meredith and Alexander 
need not have disgraced themselves. At that date, they 
were in terror of the witch-finders, and of being haled, in 
their turn, to the stake. 


OF SPAIN 


By WALDO FRANK 


HE refugios of Barcelona, the once gay city of the Catalans, 
are shelters of transit, to which hundreds of thousands 
of the dispossessed from all the parts of Spain, overrun 
by the Fascist armies, have flocked. In them one finds 
the heart of this war: the villages and towns raped by fire, 
the best of the men massacred because they are the best, the 
torn shreds of families thrown bleeding and frantic on the 
road. The authorities and friends of Spain are struggling 
to disperse these victims in decent homes, and to place the 
orphaned children in colonias. The success of the Assistencia 
Infantil which directs this work is strictly limited by the 
resources in funds and in food—particularly food. The 
organisation, although of course assisted by the State, is 
not strictly governmental; it is backed by committees in 
England, France, Denmark, Switzerland, the United States, 
Cuba, Argentina, Canada and Australia; and it is run by 
two remarkable young women, one dark, the other fair, 
both equipped with that mobile intelligence which is typically 
Catalan, and both lovely to behold. I can perhaps most 
swiftly suggest the quality of these colonias for the war 
orphans by saying that, in cleanliness, orderliness, grace 
and spirit, they are superior to many a boarding-school 
where the upper classes of America and Britain send their 
pampered children. With the usual asylum, grey, heartless, 
chill, in all lands, they have no resemblance whatever. 


In one of these colonies, not far from the former palace 
of Alfonso XIII, where I had visited President Azafia, 
and from the villa where I had lunched with Dr. Negrin, 
I had the saddest of all my meals in Spain. The home was 
once occupied by a rich family of three (of course with their 
host of servants); now a hundred and twenty children 
live in it. It has a private swimming-pool, a wooded play- 
ground, a huge garden in which each child has its separate 
plot to cultivate cabbages, artichokes, potatoes. The matron 
is a former teacher of Madrid, a keen, motherly woman, 
clear of sentimentalism, who impressed me as personally 
close to each one of her charges. The house, cared for in 
great part by the children, is clean; the beds have charming 
cretonne covers, the clothes of the little boys and girls are 
simple and pretty. And our meal, identical with that of the 
children at the other tables, was delicious—far better and more 
ample than the fare at the best hotels in Barcelona. For each 
child there was a spoonful of codliver oil; then we ate a 
generous dish of garbanzas, cod baked in oil, a lettuce salad, 
and dried peaches : all with copious slices of bread of mixed 
tye and whe at. 


The children of this colony, with few exceptions, have 
been here for eight months. All of them were victims of 
the earlier evacuations in Asturias, the Basque country, 
Andalucia or old Castille and Estremadura. Eight months, 


now, the days of loss and terror are behind them; eight 
months they have been well fed, intelligently nurtured in 
a charming villa, and truly loved by their guardians, under 

Supervision of this teacher from Madrid whose two 


children live with them all and share their play and their 
studies. A hundred and twenty boys and girls, ranging in 
years from three to fourteen ; they eat in silence. No plate 
is left uncleaned of its last bit of gravy. At times they 
smile or whisper a word ; but rarely, although no discipline 
restricts them. I have seen gatherings of children in many 
lands, of many classes. I have never seen a group with 
human qualities lovelier, deeper, more sensitive. Yet I 
am puzzled by these children, silent and subdued. Some- 
thing is wrong. Finally, I understand. These are boys 
and girls whose hearts have been broken. 


Slowly, surely, their bodies are being nurtured again ; 
although they are still pale and under weight after the eight 
good months, a little longer time will mend their bodies. 
Will it mend their spirit? As I watch them, their dreadful 
secret seeps into my consciousness. Here are sons and 
daughters of Spain’s people, children all of the workers 
and the peasants; beautiful human beings in whose eyes 
and features lives the greatness that has made Spain endure 
for near two thousand years. Yet a blight is in them. 
These are children who have been humiliated and offended. 
An evil for which they have no name has come into the 
early spring of their lives. Already the youngest are for- 
getting the event that broke their homes, broke their fathers 
and mothers, casting them out. Their eyes will always 
know. And I know, looking upon these children of tragedy, 
that I am looking upon War. Not the torn towns, not the 
slain soldiers, not even the corpses crushed beneath the 
bombed buildings, limbs and brains to be gathered in 
baskets, in sheets, on newspapers, are War’s essential 
victims, but these innocent sons and daughters of Man, 
whom Man in his stupidity and malevolence has offended. 
As I sat at my food among them, it was hard to repress 
tears of pain and of anger. There is a curse upon the men 
and upon the society of men that has forced the fathers of 
these children into war as the sole alternative to slavery 
and shame. 

I talked with some of the children, after our meal, about 
their home pueblos. I asked them to sing their songs for 
me. One little girl with face prematurely old sang the 
canto hondo of Malaga in a voice amazingly pure; another 
child sang a jota of her native Aragon, sprung from the 
victory of the Spanish people over Napoleon’s invaders. 
Then a dozen joined arms and sang songs of the Spains : 
of Asturias and the Basque lands under German rule, 
of the south where Italian mercenaries are the masters. 
From the frail bodies, a music strong and clear: Spain’s 
voice. And I knew then, stronger than the individual 
tragedies of these children, was the renascent spirit of their 
nation. Spain was singing, reborn in the ancestral songs, 
singing of a tomorrow younger and more intact, through the 
voice of these sacrificed children. 

To you who read this, a practical word. Thousands of 
Spain’s children have already been rescued from the refugios, 
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those “houses of the dead.” Restored in body, despite 
the indelible sorrow in their souls, they have strength again 
to sing. But 300,000 children of Spain remain without 
such homes, despite the will and the skill of the Spanish 
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women, because sufficient food is lacking. Bring this food 
to Spain, bring it from England and from Argentina; ang 
these children who cannot sing today will sing again, sing 
Spain’s ancestral songs that are the prophecy of Spain’s future, 


ROAD 


By JAN STRUTHER 


HE highway is a microcosm, and a long journey by road 
is the epitome of a lifetime. This was true even in 
the days of horse-drawn vehicles, but today the comparison 
has an added point. The qualities which make a good driver 
always were, and always will be, the qualities which make a 
good liver (in the ethical, not the epicurean, sense): but the 
enormous increase in the speed.and volume of traffic have 
made to the importance of road manners a difference in degree 
SO great as to constitute a difference in kind. What used to 
be a matter of pleasantness or unpleasantness has now become 
a matter of life and death. 

Road travel in the old days was difficult, tedious and uncom- 
fortable, but it was comparatively safe. Axles sometimes 
broke, it is true, and wheels came off and horses ran away : 
but the number of actual deaths from these causes must have 
been negligible. There were gentlemen of the road, too ; 
but they had their code and their formula, and provided that 
you behaved reasonably you were far more likely to lose your 
money than your life. If it were possible for a modern 
motorist to receive premonitions of all impending accidents 
and to buy himself off from them as his ancestors bought 
their lives from highwaymen, how many millions of pounds 
would be abjectly handed over every year? It is an interest- 
ing, though macabre, speculation. But it is an idle one. For 
death on the modern roads is no gentleman: he shoots from 
the hip. 

It is this strong element of danger which has lent poignancy 
to the parallel between driving and living. For to start 
on a car journey nowadays is, literally, to take your life in 
your hands, and a few thousand other people’s as well. And 
to be guilty of bad driving may very easily mean that you 
(or somebody else) will have no further opportunity of living 
at all, either well or ill. 

We are just entering upon the two main holiday months 
of the year, when there will be more cars on the road than 
ever before. It is (saddeningly enough) safe to assume that 
there will also be more accidents, unless some way can be 
found to appeal successfully to the intelligence and goodwill 
of every intending driver. There have been many such 
appeals in the past, both in the Press and over the air. They 
have done a certain amount of good, but only too clearly 
not enough. They may make a sufficient impression upon 
the hearer to improve his driving on the following day, 
or even the day after that: but they do not seem to have 
any permanent effect. This, probably, is because they do 
not go to the root of the trouble. As every psycho-analyst 
knows (and as a good many saints and sages knew before 
psycho-analysis was invented) the first step towards changing 
somebody’s behaviour for the better is to discover, and to 
bring home to him, what it is that makes him behave badly. 
It would come as a rude and salutary shock to most motorists 
to be told that nearly all dangerous driving can be traced to 
one or other of cur old friends, the Seven Deadly Sins. 

We learnt about them at school, of course, while doing 
The Faerie Queene (and a fine time the poor English-mistress 
had, trying to gloss over the fourth one, which had for us 
all the fascination of an unknown and musical word ): but 
now they are so much out of fashion as a conversational 
topic that it may be as well to give a list of them. They 
are Pride, Wrath, Envy, Lechery, Gluttony, Avarice and 
Sloth. In using them as a text for a homily on bad driving 
we shall have (like the English-mistress). a certain amount 
of trouble with the fourth: unless indeed we are crusty 
enough to apply that trenchant dactyl to the behaviour of 





the young man who habitually drives with his left am 
round a blonde. This would be harsh, perhaps: but jin 
point of fact the milder forms of what Burns called hough. 
magandie are a far worse danger on the road than the 
more advanced stages. For those, at least, it is necessary 
to stop. 

The other six sins present no difficulty, as any journey 
on a crowded main road will prove. There is the vain 
man, proud of his car’s speed, proud of his own nerve and 
skill, holding the crown of the road, cutting in, showing 
off, driving on his brakes and on his horn. There is the 
angry man, irritable and impatient, who is always on the 
lookout for other drivers’ faults and who enjoys nothing 50 
much as an orgy of righteous indignation ; the kind of man 
who, exasperated by a long crawl behind a deaf carter— 
which nobody denies is trying—eventually takes the risk of 
passing on a blind corner, head turned well over shoulder 
to let out a volley of abuse. The incident, on the whole, 
gives him pleasure: he will dine out on it—if he lives to 
dine. Then there is the envious man, who feels sore and 
soured because his car is not so fast as many of the others 
on the road. Instead of accepting its limitations with a 
good grace he perpetually overdrives it, refusing to let any- 
body pass him without a jealous struggle. He is not so 
dangerous as the last two, but he would be better off the 
road all the same. 

Of the gluttonous man there is little need to speak. For 
gluttony (according to Spenser at any rate) means over- 
indulgence in liquor as well as in food; and everybody 
knows what effect “the bouzing can” has upon a driver. 
“Unfit he was for any worldly thing”: and there are few 
occupations more worldly than taking charge of a car. The 
avaricious man commits his crimes indirectly. He may 
be the most careful driver in the world: but he runs his 
tyres until they are as smooth as glass, skimps on overhauls, 
and grudges the cost of relining his brakes. Or he may 
not go on the road himself at all; he may merely own a 
fleet of lorries and force his drivers to work exhaustingly 
long hours on a faked time-sheet. This is homicide at an 
even further remove. 

Lastly, there is the lazy man: and he is the most dan- 
gerous of the lot. His bodily idleness is bad enough—he 
cuts corners, cannot be bothered to give hand signals, and 
slumps down in his seat so that he does not get a clear view 
of the road. His mental idleness is worse still—he lets 
his attention wander, his judgement grow slack; he 
makes no effort to visualise the consequences of his 
own actions or to put himself in the other driver's 
place. And his moral idleness is the worst of all. 
He has allowed his imagination to atrophy and with it 
his sense of responsibility. He doesn’t, as the saying goes, 
give a damn. 

** May seeme the wayne was very evill ledd, 
When such an one had guiding of the way.’’ 
The ancients were not far wrong when they cond:mned 
Accidie as the deadliest of the seven sins. 

Well, there they are—as pretty a set of rascals as evet 
travelled the highway. But in The Faerie Queene, at least, 
they were suitably mounted. They rode upon a lion, a 
wolf, a goat, a swine, a camel and an ass. (Vanity had no 
mount, but was, significantly enough, only an_ usher.) 
Whereas in real life, nowadays,-you may meet any or all 
of them at the wheel of a supercharged straight eight. Mort’s 
the pity. 
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THE MYSTERY TRIP 


By BRYAN GUINNESS 


“E7ES ; that’s all very well,” said Mr. Frogmarsh, “ I know 

I’m lucky to live here at Puddlebournie ; it is a lovely 
lace: the woods are justly celebrated ; and just now the 
bluebells are like water among the tree-trunks: but what I 
need is a change.” 

“Well, my dear,” replied his devoted wife, “let us go 
away at once for a nice long holiday.” 

“Unfortunately, my treasure,” answered her husband, 
“the firm of Tadwater, Duckweed and Frogmarsh cannot 
dispense with my presence at the moment. Mr. Tadwater 
and Mr. Duckweed, my estimable partners, have chosen te 
go and camp in a punt on the Thames for a fortnight: and 
have decreed, by reason of their seniority, that I must wait 
for my holiday until August, so that you, my poor wife, must 
be deprived for the moment of that change you so much need.” 

“The change that you so much need, dear husband,” 
replied Mrs. Frogmarsh. “‘ You forget that I am never so 
happy as at home. It is your manly blood that is stirring 
with the spring, and your complexion that is pierced with 
spots.” 

“T was forgetting,” said Mr. Frogmarsh, ruefully rubbing 
his chin. “‘ Where is my yeast?” 

As he quaffed his yeast from the phial, his eyes wandered 
over the pages of a daily newspaper. 

“Took,” he said, “now that would be a change. On 
Saturday, that is tomorrow, the Great Midland Railway are 
organising a Mystery Trip. The excursion starts at 11 a.m. 
from London and the engine driver proceeds under sealed 
orders to an unknown destination where the excursionists 
may regale themselves on a packet of sandwiches and the 
beauties of Nature. Will you come my love? And would 
our daughters care to accompany us?” 

Well, if it would be all the same to you,” replied Mrs. 
Frogmarsh, ‘‘ I would prefer to stay at home. I have prom- 
jsed to sell ginger-beer at our May Day festivities: and so, 
by the way, have you.” 

“ Gracious me,” exclaimed Mr. Frogmarsh, “‘I must cer- 
tainly go. I shall say I have been called away to London on 
urgent business.” 

“Quite right, my dear: I hope so much you may enioy 
yourself,” 

“And how about Clarissa and Florinda, my dear 
daughters ?” 

Clarissa and Florinda immediately flung open the doors 
behind which they were accustomed to listen to the conversa- 
tion of their parents. 

“We can’t come, dear Papa,” they explained, “for the 
judge has promised to make one of us Queen of the May.” 

“ Dear me,” said Mr. Frcgmarsh, “ well, I suppose I must 
goon my own. And now it is time I was off for the city.” 

Florinda brought him his hat: Clarissa his gloves: and 
Mrs. Frogmarsh his umbrella ; and Mr. Frogmarsh set off to 
catch the business man’s train. Puddlebourne was soon 
slipping from his sight, and the familiar landmarks of his daily 
journey flashed past him one by one. “‘ What a joy it will 
be,” he thought, “to travel tomorrow through a different 
landscape.” 

Ard on the following day his family, all decked out for 
the May Day celebrations, accompanied him to the station. 
On the platform they met the vicar and his wife. 

“Not leaving us today, Mr. Frogmarsh ?” enquired the 
Vicar, ‘‘ Tut, tut: whatever shall we do without you ?” 

“Alas, dear Vicar,” replied our hero, “ business calls ; 
and business will be business.” 

And so the vicar and his wife expressed their sympathy. 


They bowed: the stationmaster saluted: and Mrs. Frog- 
marsh and her daughters waved their handkerchiefs. 


Mr. Frogmarsh sat back and smiled slyly to himself at his 
little deception. Once again the familiar landmarks flashed 
by, and in his present cheerful mood it did not seem long 
before he found himself booking a ticket marked “Secret 
Excursion.” A porter courteously directed him to the train. 
The railway company, he decided, were excelling themselves 
by the smoothness of their arrangements. He took his seat 
and found that the passengers were a cheerful collection 
How differently they behaved from his habitual companions 
in the business man’s train. As the train started they looked 
eagerly through the window at the receding station that he 
knew so well: and none of them so much as possessed a 
newspaper behind which to hide their faces from the world. 


And the face of the girl just opposite to Mr.. Frogmarsh 
was a particularly pretty one. She seemed to be by herself. 
and it was not long before he had engaged her in conversa- 
tion. She explained that she was indeed by herself, her 
mother having been stricken with a chill after they had 
already booked their tickets. 


Mr. Frogmarsh suggested that when they arrived at their 
delectable destination they should eat their sandwiches 
together. The girl agreed. She was charming. How 
excellent it was, he decided, to have a change even from se 
delightful a family as his own. 

** What is that river ?” she enquired. 

“Oh, that,” he explained, “is the Thames. 
reach every day on my way to work.” 

Everyone in the carriage began to discuss where they 
were going. Certainly this stretch of the line was very 
familiar to Mr. Frogmarsh. It was disappointing that the 
new landscapes were so slow to begin. 

Then an uneasy suspicion came over Mr. Frogmarsh 
What if the train were destined to go through Puddlebourne ? 
What if he should have to pass patiently by all the landmarks 
that he saw every day of his life ? 

He was filled with such indignation at the thought that he 
could no longer take full pleasure in the conversation of the 
lovely girl in front of him. But if the worst came to the 
worst, and the first part of his journey was to be wasted, 
he looked forward to making up for lost time when Puddle- 
bourne should be past. 

One by one the familiar landmarks unrolled themselves. 
At last the spire of Puddlebourne church came in sight. Soon 
this ridiculous tedium would be over, and the journey into 
the unknown would begin. 

Then, as the train began to slow up, the sickening truth 
dawned upon him. 

“ Here we are at last,” said the lovely girl in front of 
him. ‘I’m so much looking forward to my lunch. What 
beautiful woods! And oh, what wonderful bluebells ! ” 

Mr. Frogn:arsh hoped against hope. Perhaps the station- 
master would not notice him, and he might slip away unper- 
ceived into the woods. 

But there was the platform now beside them; and there 
waiting to meet the train was Florinda, crowned as Queen 
of the May, Clarissa holding her train, the vicar and his wife, 
and Mrs. Frogmarsh looking very much embarrassed beside 
them, all summoned no doubt by the efficiency of the 
railway company to meet the Mystery Train. 

Better death, thought Mr. Frogmarsh, than such humilia- 
tion: and he leaped out through the opposite door to be 
crushed in the nick of time by the wheels of a passing 
express. 


I pass that 
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MUSIC 


Strauss’s New Opera 


THERE was a time when the production of a new opera by 
Richard Strauss was an event of world-wide interest. It 
was partly aroused by the sensationalism, that has nothing 
to do with music as an art, of the librettos chosen by the 
composer and of his orchestral style. But there was enough 
genuine music in Elektra, Der Rosenkavalier and the delightful 
Ariadne auf Naxos, in which the only sensationalism is that 
of being unsensational, to give reality to that interest. In 
latter years, however, Strauss has too often cheated expecta- 
tion for the announcement of a new work to arouse any great 
anticipation, at least outside Germany. Here in Munich it 
is naturally otherwise. It is his home and he is the doyen 
of composers in a country that has deliberately reduced its 
store of creative talent in a frenzy of self-mutilation. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that the National Theater was filled 
last Monday with an enthusiastic audience which applauded 
Friedenstag wildly. 

There was one place conspicuously vacant in the theatre. 
The royal box of the Wittelsbachs, which is, I imagine, 
occupied by the hierarchs of the new régime on great occasions, 
was unoccupied. It is difficult to imagine that the managers 
of propaganda can approve of an opera that is a protest against 
war, and especially against what is called an ideological war, 
and, so far as the librettist is concerned, a powerful and 
sincere plea for peace. I would much rather keep off politics, 
but since the rulers of Germany have chained the arts to their 
triumphal chariot, it is impossible to ignore the political 
implications of any work that is permitted to see the light. 

It is not generally known, perhaps, that Strauss’s last opera 
was quietly smothered, because the librettist happened to be 
a Jew, after a first performance that was only allowed on 
account of the composer’s high standing as a musician. If 
Friedenstag is permitted to survive, it will perhaps be because 
Nazi critics may be able to see in the reconciliation of the Im- 
perial Catholics and the Lutherans at the end a symbol of the 
*“ bloodless ’’ Anschluss. If it is suppressed, it will not be 
because the composer has been guilty of that kind of aesthetic 
aberration which consists in writing music whose meaning is 
not immediately within the comprehension of the meanest 
intelligence. In this connexion I could not help thinking, 
as I stood before Griinewald’s great altar-piece at Colmar a 
few days ago, how that magnificent product of a fiery imagina- 
tion would, if created by a contemporary artist, have shocked 
the susceptibilities of a house-painter and secured it a place 
in the exhibition of degenerate art. 

If a good libretto could make a good opera, Friedenstag 
would be a masterpiece. Joseph Gregor has packed into one 
scene lasting little more than an hour the horrors of the Thirty 
Years War and the relief that came to a devastated Germany at 
its ending. He affords the composer not only the opportunity 
of exciting action and vivid characterisation, but the chance to 
write in the final scene a great hymn to Peace. Strauss does not 
fail to grasp the first of these opportunities. His characterisa- 
tion of the fanatical commander of the besieged and starving 
garrison—how deeply this part with its civilian chorus crying for 
bread and peace must have stirred the memories of the elder 
members of a German audience !—is admirable and his handling 
of the dramatic scene when the commander’s foolishly heroic 
gesture of self-destruction is frustrated just as the fuse has 
been lit by the bells and cannons that announce the Peace of 
Westphalia is the work of a master of theatrical technique. 
But when it comes to the matter of writing a great finale that 
shall embody all the pent-up longings of a weary people for 
peace, he falls back upon commonplaces whose triteness is not 
concealed by the volume of sound produced. For this finale 
Strauss seems to have taken the last chorus in Fidelio as his 
model, but he writes without Beethoven’s white-hot conviction 
and eloquence. He has often aimed at this kind of transcendent 
finale before, and has failed, as he did in Ariadne, to bring it 
off from the lack of what one must call moral earnestness and 
sincerity. Nevertheless Friedenstag is, through three parts of it, 
a finely dramatic work, though not musically very interesting, 
and a striking new departure on the part of a man of over 
seventy. DYNELEY HussEY. 





STAGE AND SCREEN 


a 


THE CINEMA 
* The Sheik.’? At the Carlton—‘‘ The Son of the Sheik,” At 
the Leicester Square . 


Was this the face that launched a thousand sheiks—these 
bulging eyes, these lips pendulous and trembling with lust, 
these nostrils puffing like a stallion’s ? O tempora, O mores! 
Today the violent gestures indicative of unbridled lechery 
are no more than comic, as comic as the verbose subtitles 
(‘‘ Bring forth the white gazelle, and guard closely the jealous 
one ”’), as comic as the heroine’s short-skirted evening gowns, 
Surely The Sheik belongs to an era when Cinema was not yet 
quite respectable, when its revenue came from the tweenies or 
the counter-jumpers and its artistic level was that of the penny. 
passion-books our nursemaids devoured on summer beaches, 
And Valentino, the most amazing figure Hollywood ever 
produced, who was never an actor, but the graven image of all 
the sex-instincts of women’s dreams, who was glorified like g 
dead Caesar into divinity, now appears, remotely funny in his 
stilted posturing, as he really was, a good-looking boy. This 
revival must be gall and wormwood to the myriad Fan Clubs 
which for all these years have kept his memory green. 

Yet it is instructive to note that it was in the same year as 
The Sheik (1923) that Chaplin produced A Woman of Paris, 
one of the real landmarks in movie history; this film, while 
retaining the naive plot which to that extent levels it with 
The Sheik, introduced an element of naturalism and of restraint 
in opposition to the flyblown histrionics of the time. With 
it, for the first time, Cinema began to put away childish things, 
and perhaps its influence is nowhere more noticeable than in 
The Son of the Sheik (1926). Here is the same silly story, the 
same deliberate sexual appeal, but toned down to some sembiance 
of good taste. In The Sheik, settings and photography are 
ugly and inefficient; in its sequel, we find a décor under 
Bakst’s influence, by William Cameron Menzies, and lighting 
and camera work which need feel no shame in the company 
of a 1938 film. The subtitles have emerged from the tropical 
undergrowth of adjectival verbiage; they are terse and tend 
most significantly to the wisecrack (“‘ Today’s peach, my lord, 
is tomorrow’s prune”); the acting, within the limits of its 
tyrannic passion, is normal enough to make us believe in the 
existence of both Valentino and of the glamorous Vilma Banky 
(there was a woman !), and, in short, the film has dated sur- 
prisingly little. One needs only to accept, as we all used to 
without a thought, the conventions of silence and subtitles. 

But what conventions they were! How difficult for us to 
accept them today! For the silent film, even as the ballet, 
was forced to express everything by movement, be it grief, 
self-sacrifice, passion, or indigestion. The most normal 
conversations had to be expressed by a violence of movement 
and gesture entirely apart from normal experience. But 
since the coming of sound the need for such exaggeration 
has vanished, and the heaving breast and rolling eyes gives 
way to the muttered ‘‘ Gee, honey, I lurve yer,” followed, 
often as not, by a slap across the face with a grape-fruit. One 
may permit oneself a moment of nostalgia for the old days of 
grand passions, and at the same time remember most thankfully 
that there is one thing that never changes—the sublime clowning 
of the slapstick technique. 

Poor Valentino, and yet perhaps lucky Valentino, to have 
died when he did, and have been spared the humiliation of 
seeing the modern heroes, who are loved for their looks alone, 
and not for their violence towards the beloved; of seeing 
Robert Taylor—truly his successor—create a furore in a film 
in which he delivers only one casual and incompetent kiss! 

Both these films should, therefore, be seen, even if they make 
some of us look back on ourselves as rather pathetic youngsters. 
They are of historic interest, and they also renew for us figures 
who have vanished—Agnes Ayres, last of the old-type heroines, 
Karl Dane, of the humorous eyes, and the archetype of all 
villainy, Montague Love. It is even more instructive to view 
the performances of those who are still with us, like Lucien 
Littlefield, and especially Adolphe Menjou, whose appearance 
in The Sheik, much moustachioed, and‘ surmounted by the 
most grotesque of frilled sun-helmets, can only increase our 
admiration for his long-continued adaptability and genuine 
intelligence. Basiz WRIGHT. 
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ART 
Goya 


Ar the Victoria and Albert Museum there are on exhibition 
examples from Goya’s four series of etchings: The Fantasies, 
The Horrors of War, The Proverks, and La Tauromaquia, which 
deals with the bull-fight. There are also about forty preliminary 
drawings in chalk which Goya made for the particular etchings 
shown. These drawings have not been seen in England before 
and they therefore make the exhibition especially well worth 
visiting even by those who are already familiar with the etchings. 
The production of the etchings, besides being remarkable for 
its excellence, is noteworthy as an example of the good sense 
and enterprise which the Spanish Government has shown in 
the field of art. 

The exhibition has been lent to us by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, or to be more precise, by the “‘ Junta del Tisoro Artistico 
National,” and the etchings are chosen from a new series of 
impressions which has been taken from the original plates in 
Madrid since the Spanish War started. Goya did not take to 
etching to any great extent until fairly late in his long life. 
It was during the seventeen-nineties when he was about fifty 
and had just recovered from an illness which left him almost 
stone-deaf that he made the first of the four series, The Fantasies. 
Aimed against evils in society and particularly at those 
hypocrisies and frauds for which Goya believed the Church 
responsible, The Fantasies are for the most patt frankly reformist 
in intention. A woman kneels in fear before a monk’s cowl 
and habit draped over a withered tree, and underneath Goya 
has written: “‘ What a tailor can do.” A girl driven to 
terrify herself by superstition tries to pull teeth from the 
mouth of a hanged man to use as a love charm. The series, 
The Fantasies, is divided into two parts. The second part 
opens with a drawing of the artist asleep with his head in his 
arms; in the gloom over him hover sinister owls and bats. 
On the front of the desk at which he is sitting is written: 
“ The sleep of reason produces monsters.” 

Goya presents evil sometimes by giving particular instances 
of evil with real and particularised people, sometimes by the 
invention of monsters embodying evil principles. These 
monsters are not real people caricatured, as that would have 
meant a diminution of their individuality. It is Goya’s 
extraordinary power of true observation of the concrete world, 
combined with his intense feeling for moral values, that has 
made him able to embody in these monsters abstract concep- 
tions of evil in a shape so particularised as to be terrifyingly 
convincing. 

The series The Horrors of War refers to the French 
invasion of Spain. Most of these etchings are simple state- 
ments of fact rather than directly moralising in tendency. 
Suffering and the stupidity of cruelty are stressed rather than 
triumph and heroism. Even the French soldiers, when they 
are shown performing the most frightful atrocities, remain 
teal people and are not whittled down into the impersonal 
fiends to which’ a lesser artist might have reduced them. 
There is no sentimentalising. Corpses are not all dignified 
nor all terrifying. When Goya does point a moral it is the 
moral that has emerged inevitably from true observation 
rather than a moral which has been imposed on facts. Under- 
neath a drawing in which some well-dressed people pass a 
group of beggars of the war Goya writes: ‘‘ What does it 
matter ? They are ofanotherclass.””> The precision of statement 
in the drawing, the absence of any satirical clichés, is such 
that before it one is convinced that enough ignorance and 
self-deception could exist in the characters passing the beggars 
to make the title of the etching palpably just and completely 
unforced. 

The etchings of the Tauromaquia series are straight- 
forward illustrations of the bull-fight. Here Goya is the 
connoisseur of sport, concentrating on the bull-fight itself 
rather than on the spectators. 

The so-called Proverbs are probably the latest in date 
of the etchings. They are the most obscure in meaning. 
No doubt Goya had clear reasons for everything that is 
happening in them but, as in a number of his later works, 
the symbolism is too private to be easily understood. They 
are very broad in design and extremely lucid and beautiful 
in drawing. 

Goya felt passionately, but, unlike many who feel passion- 
ately, he also saw clearly. WILLIAM COLDSTREAM. 


UN TOUR A’‘LA CAVE 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


IL y a quinze jours nous traitions 4 cette place de la cuisine 
frangaise. Aujourd’hui un tour a la cave s’impose, puisque 
bonne chére exige bon vin. Aux banquets d’apparat donnés 
pour le roi Georges un cru différent accompagnait chacun 
des nombreux services. A en juger par les menus, ces vins 
étaient non seulement d’années honorables, mais ils avaient 
été choisis avec discernement. C’est tout un art. 


On s’étonne souvent en France d’apprendre que cet art 
n’est pas inconnu en Angleterre, ot pourtant il n’y a pas de 
vignoble. Nous ignorons en général qu’il y a outre-Manche 
une tradition du vin, ce qui explique pourquoi nombre d’Anglais 
Sont capables non seulement de désigner un cru classé, 
mais aussi de le reconnaitre lorsqu’on leur sert. Bien des 
Frangais, il faut l’avouer, s’en tiennent 4 l’étiquette que porte 
la bouteille. 


La France se prépare 4 accueillir maints touristes; il ne 
sera donc pas sans intérét de s’occuper du choix des vins. 
Non pas que nous prétendions étre expert, mais nous avons 
parcouru la province dans tous les sens et fréquenté nombre 
de vignerons. II n’est pas question, du reste, d’énumerer les 
crus de Bordeaux et de Bourgogne, ni les cuvées de Cham- 
pagne. Tout restaurateur qui se respecte vous présentera 
une carte de vins ow figureront ces trois grandes divisions 
classiques. Nous voudrions plutét attirer lattention sur les 
vins de pays. 

Entendons-nous. A part la région cétiére de Brest 4 
Dunkerque, on produit du vin partout en France. II y a donc 
partout du vin de pays. Le paysan qui récolte pour la con- 
sommiation familiale n’est pas difficile ; il se contentera d’une 
aigre piquette. Il vaut mieux la luilaisser. Mais, en revanche, 
il y a bien des contrées ot le producteur ne se soucie guére 
dexpédier 4 la ville; la renommée locale lui suffit. On 
trouve 1a le véritable vin de pays, toujours honnéte, parfois 
savoureux. 

Donc, s’il est avisé, le voyageur qui explore les provinces 
frangaises attaquera la carte de vins . - par la fin. C’est 
1a que sont inscrits les crus locaux. Ce faisant il intriguera le 
maitre d’hétel, habitué 4 voir ses hétes compulser d’abord les 
trois grandes classifications. La voie ainsi frayée, il posera des 
questions: Quelles sont les ressources du pays? Quel vin . 
y produit-on? Quelles sont les bonnes années? Neuf fois sur 
dix l’hételier est autochtone ; il sera fier de parler de sa région 
et il conseillera avec conscience. Souvent le voyageur aura 
d’agréables surprises. 

Ici encore il faut s’entendre. Ce serait ridicule, par exemple, 
de vouloir découvrir les vins de la Loire ou du Rhone: Pouilly, 
Vouvray ou Saumur; Ermitage ou Chatauneuf-du-Pape. 
Il y a longtemps quils sont cotés. Mais, méme dans ces 
parages, de modestes maisons vous serviront un vin plus 
quw’honorable quoique non muni d’appellation officielle. Toute- 
fois certaines observations s’imposent. Un vin de plaine ne 
vaut jamais un vin de coteau. La qualité d’un vin qu’on 
distille (Cognac ou Armagnac) est en raison inverse de celle 
de l’eau-de-vie. Plus on va vers Espagne plus les vins sont 
liquoreux. Les gros vins rouges du Midi servent surtout aux 
coupages. 

Ceci dit, faisons une tournée rapide, sans repasser par les 
vignobles déja nommés. Alsace: vins blancs avec plus de 
finesse que de corps. Lorraine: spécialité de vins gris ; 
parmi les rouges le Thiaucourt est recherché. Jura: excellents 
vins jaunes, surtout le Chateau-Chalon. Savoie: quelques 
vins blancs agréables; vers Annecy ils sont pétillants. Pro- 
vence: les vins de Cassis sont réputés (il s’agit de la ville de 
Cassis et non du fruit). Dans l’Aude : la blanquette de Limoux, 
qui est le champagne du Midi. Vers la frontiére espagnole : 
les vins du Roussillon, plus vigoureux que fins, et le Malvoisie. 
Remontant vers l’Atlantique : Le Jurangon, doré et mielleux, 
le Portet et le Monbazillac. Plus au nord: le vin de sable 
des Landes, les vins de Cahors et du Périgord qui accom- 
pagnent si bien les truffes. Puis, aprés le Bordelais et les 
Charentes, Anjou avec ses vins rosés et son muscadet. 
La Sarthe, le Berry ont également des vins agréables et 
fruités. 

Ce n’est certes pas le choix qui manque. Bon voyage! 
Et a votre bonne santé ! 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Weeds and Prairies 

The other day I met an inspector under the County Council, 
busy at the work of looking for noxious weeds on farm and 
other land. He fourd glaring examples of the utter neglect 
of the Act which makes it a legal offence to allow docks, 
ragwort and thistles to flourish. On interrogation he con- 
fessed that, in spite of the free growing of these weeds, all 
of which have winged seeds that travel far, the Act was virtually 
a dead letter. The inspectors inspect and there is an end 
of the matter. Grievous sins against the land of England 
are allowed to be committed without protest. Let me give 
an example well known to me, for it is characteristic. A 
number of acres of farm land were bought for the purpose 
of building houses. The idea, however, was not carried 
out and is postponed sine die. Such changes of intention are 
inevitable ; but the sacrifice of the land is not inevitable. 
The acres, like hundreds of acres in many counties, are 
withdrawn from the productive force of the nation, which 
is so much the poorer. 

* * * * 

A New Zealand Comment 

One of the oversea visitors to England this summer is 
an eminent New Zealand farmer and landowner. He has 
toured both England and Scotland, chiefly for his pleasure, 
but all the while with a special eye to farming: conditions. 
His point of view would, perhaps, surprise most English 
farmers. He cannot understand why farming in England 
is not a most thriving industry. The prices that are obtain- 
able—this is his view—would make the mouths of any New 
Zealand farmer water for mere envy. The finest market 
in the world is at the elbow of the English farmer whatever 
he produces; and lastly land is incredibly cheap and rents 
low by the New Zealand standard. Nothing seems to stand 
between the farmer, especially in animal husbandry, and a 
good profit. What is the trouble? Is it the fewness of 
co-operative factories? Satisfactory answers to his questions 
are not altogether easy to find; and a good many people begin 
to hold the opinion that if any young man wishes to become 
a farmer he may be well advised to try England first, if he 
is willing to work there as he would work elsewhere. 

* * x = 


Save Eskdale 

It is to be Loped that all those who care at all for the preser- 
vation of English country places will help the National Trust 
in the matter of their latest success. By wisdom as well as 
zeal they have acquired the right to purchase this priceless 
bit of Lake scenery at a moderate cost. It has happened not 
once but many times that some too ardent votary has bruited 
abroad the necessity of purchasing this or that lovely spot, 
with the result that those who had meditated its desecration 
or hoped for profit have raised the price in direct proportion 
to the clamour. The would-be preservers have played into 
the hand of the Philistines. They may even have prevented 
the preservation of the spot. It is necessary to preserve 
with judgement; and when a piece of precious land is threat- 
ened much the wisest thing to do is to communicate direct 
either with the C.P.R.E. (4 Hobart Place, S.W.1), or with the 
National Trust. In regard to Eskdale no fewer than 5,000 
acres can be bought for £1,480. Gifts should be sént to the 
C.P.R.E., and it is hoped that they will be sent quickly. The 
sum, in Mr. Micawber’s idiom, is ridiculous, but the Council 
is ridiculously poor in comparison with the value of its work. 
The money is wanted urgently and at once. 

* * * * 

Bird Idiosyncrasies 

A good many results have lately been published concerning 
the migration of birds as tested by the device of ringing their 
legs; and a good many of them suggest that though birds 
are driven by the compulsion of instinct to take seasonal 
journeys along particular routes, a good number move more 
or less by caprice. Why, for example, should a Cumberland 
curlew journey to Spain or, more curiously, a redwing which 
came to England from the far North East fly on to Italy? A 
number of duck of various species are now caught up in the 
few decoys left, and ringed; end generally speaking, as it 
seems to me, this class of bird and the waders are more capricious 
and individual than other birds in their choice both of summer 
and of winter quarters. Birds are clever and high-spirited 








beings ; and though they are impelled by unresisted and half. 
blind instincts, the theme may be so varied that it may scarcely 
be traceable. 
* = * * 

Buzzards and Snakes 

Here is a question that is asked not in the Lewis Carroy 
sense: Do buzzards eat snakes? Buzzards, those splendid 
hawks, have multiplied and still multiply in many parts of 
Britain, especially in the West. They are, for example, ag 
I can testify from my own observation, a common bird jn 
Devonshire and Merioneth. It is alleged by local observers that 
where the buzzards are many, the snakes are few, and the inference 
is drawn that the snakes are kept down by the birds. There 
is more solid ground for the supposition than the two coin- 
cident facts of increasing buzzards and diminishing snakes, 
A very distinguished naturalist recently discovered a number 
of snakes’ skins underneath a buzzard’s eyrie ; and clsewherea 
buzzard was seen carrying prey that was either an eel or slow- 
worm or snake. If there is foundation for the view, then the 
buzzard may be considered unique in this regard among 
English birds. We have no Secretary birds to eat our snakes, 
though of course eel-eaters are numerous. They include, | 
am told, the polecat, which also is an animal that has increased 
in the West country after being virtually exterminated. 

* * * * 


An East African Theory 

The discussion of the mystery why birds (including rooks, 
warblers, wagtails and sparrows) will on occasion tap on the 
windows of our houses has brought a conjecture from East 
Africa. It seems that the habit is more usual there than in 
England ; and it is supposed that the birds are seeking nesting 
sites. It is, I think, true that the tapping is more commonly 
heard in spring; but the explanation does not sound very 
convincing. Perhaps there are many causes; the reflection 
of the bird in the glass may be one; the perception of flies 
on the inside of the pane another. On this latter point my doz 
cannot pass the glass-panelled door of a certain summer-house 
without stopping and casting a puzzled look at the faint effigy 
in the glass. One correspondent, both puzzled and -annoyed 
by the regular early morning hammering of a rook on the 
mortar just below the window came to the conviction that the 
bird was mad; and dogs are not the only animals that go 
mad. Hens certainly lose at times the few wits they possess. 

_ * * * x 


A Foxhound’s Earth 

In a kennel of hounds, privately kept for a draghunt, was 
born the other day a very fine litter. The mother, desiring 
to escape from unwanted companions, removed all these 
puppies while still blind to a hedge where she enlarged a 
rabbit hole to more than the proportions of a fox’s earth, and 
in this, out of sight of the common herd, she nurses her young. 
It is, of course, common to most animals to bring up the 
family in comparative isolation; and I- suppose the rabbit 
is the most striking example among animals that at other 
seasons like plenty of company. One motive doubtless is 
to escape the buck, which is a bad parent. This hound 
welcomes the presence of any of the household: at her earth, 
but dislikes the approach of any other animal. The action 
is, I think, rare in the foxhound. It is not subterranean 
by nature. 

* * * * 
In the Garden 

It is worth while in a gard:n growing some plants and 
bushes not so much for the beauty of their flowers or leaves 
as for their attractive qualities: they draw beautiful insects: 
It is common property that two plants—Buddleia Variabilis 
and Sedum Spectabile are a certain lure for Peacock and Red 
Admiral butterflies ; -but there are others that are equally 
attractive to butterflies and moths. In one famous west 
country garden it is noticed year after year that the lovely 
blue flowers of the Ceratostigma are visited almost exclusively 
by the Humming Bird Hawk moths. The bush is hardy enough 
if planted in a moderately sheltered site and is worth its place 
in any garden for its own sake. I should doubt whether 
any bush, even the Buddleia, is visited by so many of the 
finer butterflies as Clerodendron Foetidum, for it- has to be 
confessed that butterflies are as fond of the smells disagree 
able to us as of the honey scents, W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDUCATION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

$ir,—I was sorry that Mr. Oakley spoiled a delightful if 
perhaps unduly optimistic letter by his paragraph about “‘ the 

usual gibe at examinations.” He himself admits their defects 
by his later sentence : “* If you can do that (provide a workable 
alternative to them) you will earn the gratitude of education 
authorities and teachers everywhere”; and those defects are 
nowadays so patent that they need no restatement here. In 
all the volume of criticism that has recently been poured over 
them it seems a little difficult to believe that there is never 
a word of construction, never a suggestion which a zealous 
and intelligent education authority, “‘ doing its best to render 
examinations less rigid and more just,” could seize on and 
work out, giving a lead to its less enterprising fellows and 
some hope to the great mass of us, teachers and laymen alike, 
who deeply care for the future of English education. 

May I put forward a few suggestions for reform, starting 
with the most obvious and going on to the more revolutionary ; 
the latter of which must clearly not be taken too Hterally, as 
their merits. and practicability could only be tested by 
experience ? 

(1) No child should be expected (or allowed) to take an 
examination in a subject which he or she is not going to study 
further. The system of taking subjects in examinations 
merely in order to be able to drop those subjects immediately 
seems to me the purest folly. 

(2) Examinations in the subjects which are going to be kept 
up should be designed to test the candidate’s fitness to con- 
tinue those subjects. This implies a test not only of his 
knowledge of the basic facts of the subject, but also of his 
methods of working at them. For instance, in a history 
examination the candidates could be supplied with a text-book 
on some period which they had not been studying and given 
time’ to get up and produce an answer on some question they 
had never considered before. Or in a modern language test 
they might be given time to prepare with a dictionary an 
answer to some really practical test of their use of the language, 
such as ‘‘ What would you do if on your first visit to Paris 
you lost your family in the Gare du Nord?” 

(3) Written papers should carry less weight and reports 
from teachers more. This of course has tremendous dangers 
and some inevitable defects, but if the reports were (a) really 
confidential and (b) supplied for each candidate by a large 
enough number of different teachers, I believe it would be 
workable and would be a valuable modification of the system. 

(4) Why not an interview of some sort? The numbers 
involved are of course tremendous, but by some scheme of 
interchange of teachers between schools it should be possible. 
And it is, I believe, the tendency in examinations for Govern- 
Ment appointments to assign ever more importance to the 
interview and less to the written papers. 

(5) It should be made clear to the general public that 
examinations on the present lines are not a test of intelligence 
or of fitness for any commercial position whatsoever. Failure 
in them may show that the candidate is unfit for, say, secre- 
tarial work, but that fact will inevitably have been obvious to 
his teachers for years, and its discovery need not entail all the 
elaborate machinery of the examination system. Success in 
them may very well indicate a most uncommercial type of 
mind; and it is very rare indeed to find a good examinee 
who also possesses the best qualities required for business, 
while the examination cannot profess to give even a hint of 
such invaluable qualities as organising ability. 

(6) Examinations which come towards the end of a boy’s 
or girl’s career at school should bear some relation to the 
problems he or she will have to deal with after school by being 
made more complicated. To do this effectively it would merely 
be necessary to combine two or more subjects in a single paper; 

history and a language could very well be combined, for 
instance, or history and English, or science and English or 
any other language. This would incidentally give University 
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examiners a chance to see how much possibility there was of 
any candidate using his outside knowledge to help the study 
of his main subject, for instance by reading his history or 
his science in French or German. 

Finally, a small point of organisation. All examinations 
should be held at a time which makes it possible to go through 
the papers with the candidates afterwards. What one writes 
in an examination sticks, whether it is right or wrong; and 
there are few who have the energy and opportunity to look 
up the correct answers for themselves once the paper is over. 

I hope these suggestions may show Mr. Oakley that the 
critics of examinations are not all solely destructive. If he 
will give these or better ones a trial, surely he will go down 
as a benefactor of English education—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, C. D’O. Gowan. 

117 High Street, Eton. 


: [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Mr. Oakley’s. most interesting letter suggests some 
questions, about the central difficulty of size of classes. While 
it is perfectly true that in some places classes can’t be reduced 
at once because the existing schools can’t be stretched, is this 
really being altered in the new schools being built? I know 
definitely of an Authority, not my own, now building new 
schools with class-rooms for 50, and I am very uneasy therefore 
about the reality of the alleged intention to reform. 

Here are some definite questions, which I hope Mr. Oakley, 
out of his long and valuable experience on an Education 
Committee, will answer definitely. 

1. What size of class is his Committee aiming at in their 
new Infant, Junior, and Senior Schools, now being built ? 

2. Mr. Oakley’s figure for a satisfactory maximum size of 
class is 35. 

(a) Is this for classes in all academic subjects or for a 
few lecture-lessons only ? 

(6) If it is for all academic subjects, does he consider it 
satisfactory for finding mistakes and explaining diffi- 
culties in arithmetic, or for giving individual practice 
in reading and speaking, or for explaining mistakes in 
written English, or for having discussions, as in History, 
in which everyone should take an edz2quate part ? 

(c) If 35 is his figure for lecture-lessons only, what is it for 
Arithmetic, English, History, and Science ? 

A last question, not about size of classes. 

Mr. Oakley criticises you for your attack on examinations, 
implying that the argument is for or against a// examinations. 
It never is. Clearly examinations are necessary for some 
purposes and undesirable for others. The examination 
argument is always about particular examinations. My question 
is this. 

3. Does Mr. Oakley approve of the Special Place Examination 
at the age of about 11 as a means of making a final separation 
of those destined for secondary education from all others ?— 
Yours faithfully, H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 


Chippenham Seccndary School, Wiltshire. 


ABORTION AND MEDICAL PRACTICE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Although I deprecate the undue publicity this subject 
has received, there are points arising from the recent case of 
it that are worthy of consideration. The public, having read 
all about it, will, in many cases, think they are fully and 
sufficiently informed ; and this, with, to my.mind, the extra- 
ordinary verdict which has enabled Dr. Bourne successfully to 
defy the law, will bring trouble to others, if not to him and 

those who have subscribed to his opinion, and acquittal. 
The heaviest burd2n of this defiance of the law, whatever 
any new law may lay down, will fa!l on the general practitioner, 
the family doctor. His position has often been difficult 
before, as he has had to stand aside and permit a domestic 


tragedy to occur amongst those he likes, and likes to help, 
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Not only the unmarried under the age of consent, or over 
it, but the married woman will now expect an easy road to 
abortion at his hands. In passing, it was surely absurd to 
say that life is often endangered in healthy girls by pregnancy 
at fourteen or fifteen years of age. Let the maternity hospitals 
in our large cities quote their experience. 

But now the appeal to the family doctor will take another 
form than heretofore. The former answer—‘ This cannot 
be done, as after serious and anxious consultation with two of 
my professional brethren it is agreed there is no definite 
danger to life or health ”’—that will not pass now. Take a 
case that all family doctors must have seen—a girl under 
age, or over age, obviously most healthy, and capable of, if 
not suitable for, maternity ; or the married woman desperately 
anxious to have no addition to her family. What form will 
the appeal now take? The patient, and her relatives, even 
when admitting her bodily health, will say, whether in strict 
truth or not: ‘‘ Doctor, if this matter is not ended the result 
will be a disastrous breakdown of the nervous system, possibly 
insanity, or suicide, and we will hold you responsible.” There 
is no question that suicide does occur in some of these cases. 
Can, or should, the family doctor, working amongst people 
who are tied to him by long friendship, and service and regard, 
possibly in the case of a young woman whom he brought into 
the world, refuse to help in the way desired ? In the essential 
consultation will he not now feel, in a different way from 
what was ever possible formerly, that he can, even must, 
throw his weight into the scales in favour of the girl and the 
family ? Can he be as honest about it with them, and himself ? 


It is needless to describe the variations of such cases, and 
their appeal. Despite the greatest care the law can take the 
way is now wide open to abortion if desired, if not in all cases, 
in a vastly greater number. The family doctor is in danger 
of being regarded, with certain essential precautions and 
restrictions, as a complacent abortionist. And a high motive 
can always be pleaded to condone almost any case, even if 
the law, altered as it may, will and should no doubt be, is 
defied. This recent case will serve the capable and clever 
lawyer for all time to come. I do not discuss the question 
if this is for ultimate good to the nation or not, nor the moral, 
social and economic matters involved. I merely refer to the 
way in which this recent remarkable verdict will impinge on 
general practice, in cases very different from the extremely 
rare, if not unique, one so indelicately and so unfortunately 
published, even broadcasted (as it was) to the public, young 
and old.—Yours truly, R. O. ADAMSON. 

Glasgow, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF AERIAL BOMBING 

[To the Editor of THe SpecraTor] 
Sir,—In his article entitled ‘‘ The Psychology of Bombing,” 
published in The Spectator on July 15th, Major-General J. F.C. 
Fuller seems to suggest that international law does not govern 
the conduct of nations during war; yet, in point of fact, a 
large part of international law consists of rules for the conduct 
of war. 

The truth is that, in wartime, international law does not 
disappear, but only those parts of it which have not been 
based upon the facts of war, and are therefore unacceptable 
to belligerents. 

What is the basis of all law? May it not roughly be defined 
as ‘“‘common acceptance”? This may come from belief 
in the Divine sanction of the law, or from the fact that the 
law is in harmony with prevailing moral standards, or from 
self-interest or fear of the consequences of breaking the law. 
Laws that are thus commonly accepted, may be called ‘‘ good ” 
in respect that they will fulfil their purposes. On the other 
hand, if a law be not supported by public opinion, if it be 
commonly broken without the law-breaker’s feeling any sense 
of wrong-doing or terror, then the law may be called ‘‘ bad ” ; 
for it will not only fail in its purpose but bring law generally 
into some contempt. It is a characteristic of law that no part 
of it can be contemptible without some injury to the whole. 
Of this the Volstead Act, in American domestic law, and 
certain sections of the Covenant of the League, in international 
law, are modern examples. 

From the point of view of International Law, modern 
experience has shown that we must exclude the religious 





sanction, and admit that belligerents will accept no rule which 
may prevent victory or cause defeat. According to m 
standards, a belligerent considers himself entitled “to Use 
every form of violence,” provided that it serves a military 
purpose and is not open to effective reprisal. Internationa 
Law, so far as it conforms to this rule, will be accepted ang 
effective ; in so far as it does not, it will be ignored—jt will 
be ‘‘ bad law ” in the sense in which I have used the expression, 
The failure of international Conventions in the past has 
usually been due to a lack of proper consideration of the facts 
of war on the part of those who negotiated. They mae 
laws concerning war without ascertaining that these laws 
could, or would, be accepted by belligerents. They mag 
laws which lacked the basis of acceptability and which, conse. 
quently, were ‘‘ bad ”’ laws. Examples of such “‘ bad laws” 
are to be found in some of The Hague Conventions of 1907-§~ 
e.g. the Convention prohibiting the dropping of projectile 
from balloons or “‘ by new methods of a similar nature,” and 
the Convention on ‘‘ Laws and Customs of War on Land,” 
Art. XIII, Subsection (a) by which ‘‘ chemical warfare” 
was forbidden. On the other hand there was very much in 
The Hague Conventions which was accepted during the 
Great War and did regulate the conduct of the belligerents, 
So far as the restriction of aerial bombardment is concerned, 
the question is one of fact, not of law. If defences deprive 
indiscriminate bombing of its military utility, or reprisals 
make it inexpedient, then, and then only, can an international 
law upon the subject be devised usefully. This is a question 
of military fact upon which the military expert, not the jurist, 
can advise; but if the answer be that aerial ‘‘ frightfulness” 
has military utility, and that effective reprisals are impossible, 
we should not be justified in drawing the general deduction 
that, during war, International Law ceases to be observed, 
We should, however, refrain from making a law that will be 
disregarded and, being contemptible, bring law into contempt, 
—Yours faithfully, A. S. HEDDERWICK,. 


DOWN-AND-OUT IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. Mark Benney is a young man who writes with 
authority and not as the scribes on the subjects on which he 
does write, and writes so prophetically well. He has the same 
respect for the Oxford Dictionary as I had in my youth for the 
Holy Scriptures and, like a naughty boy, he loves quoting 
unusual words ; but, having said that, I have said my worst. 

His picture of Trafalgar Square is the best (socially con- 
sidered) ever penned. I know it pretty well myself and every- 
thing he says is true. 

But his admirable article leaves its readers with a difficult 
problem to solve. Ought the social conditions of ‘‘ the Square” 
to be tolerated and, as he would say, “‘ fed”? by Miss Baxter 
and others, like the pigeons (and pigeons can be troublesome 
both to statues and human beings), or ought they to be exter: 
minated like—say, rats or mice ? 

I do not think that anyone who has ever been on intimate 
terms with the representatives of the Underworld in its widest 
sense would ever wish to see its apparent members totally 
abolished. They are, after all, human beings and belong 
individually and collectively to what a distinguished demagogue 
called a “‘ so-called demo-plutocracy.” The so-called Down- 
and-Outs—with all their gradations—are no more disillusioned 
than are the wealthy without an occupation to make life worth 
while. They are the obverse side of the coin of National 
Businessdom which has two facets. They are the inverted 
aristocrats in cases where the aristocrat has been unable to 
adapt himself honourably to the requirements of progressive 
British life. Most aristocrats nowadays work nobly for the 
common cause, if possible ; but if it be not possible, they find 
themselves ‘‘ Down-and-Outs ” in a social world that works 
from King and Queen downwards from cradle to grave. 

In perhaps the majority if not in all cases it is not theif 
individual fault. There are heaps of good reasons why people 
fail to be socially successful. They are Society’s misfits. 
What is the solution ? 

I must confess I believe in toleration and especially the 
toleration of human kindness in any form. 

Let Miss Baxter go on feeding the pigeons, and let the 
pigeons go on mistrusting the social workers, and let the police 
be the police, and let everyone exercise human ingenuity (called 
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—— 
in the Underworld “ using your loaf ’’), and go on playing the 
dear old British game of “ never-being-found-out-if-you-can- 
possibly-help-it.” It is ever so much bettér than becoming a 
Totalitarian State where no more problems exist.—Yours 
very truly, ARTHUR R. L. GARDNER. 

3 Albany Terrace, Chatham, Kent. 


GERMANY AND WORLD OPINION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


$i-—There is a great deal to be said for the views of Mr. J. T. 
Dunn and Mr. H. H. Charnock that international understanding 
jg going to suffer if we are eternally adopting a lecturing, 
hectoring attitude towards Germany. 

There is, however, another side to the picture and since Mr. 
Dunn has mentioned the Black and Tans, may I, as one who 
has had an intimate knowledge of these gunmen, point out 
that black and tannery was stopped largely because foreign— 
and especially American—opinion would not stand for it? 
Now the Germans, despite their pretence to the contrary, 
are very sensitive to public opinion and do not bear unpopu- 
larity well and I suggest that The Spectator is performing 
admirable service in rubbing it in to them that their Government 
cannot bully and oppress innocent people without losing caste 
in the eyes of the world. 

This can, I admit, be overdone, but the fairness of The 
Spectator over the whole political field is as well known to 
the Germans as it is to us, and in my humble opinion the 
weight of their punch on the German jaw is right to an ounce.— 
Yours faithfully, C. H. ROBINSON. 

6 Brechin Place, S.W. 7. 


LOW WAGES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sm,—In The Spectator of July 22nd your Parliamentary cor- 
respondent very briefly outlined the recent debate in the House 
of Commons on the activities of the Unemployment Assistance 
Board. In his note he failed, as the Government have always 
conspicuously failed, to realise the essential unity of the two 
problems of unemployment and low wages. The former 
problem, at least, cannot be approached without appreciation 
of the latter. The latter must first be solved before any lasting 
solution to unemployment can be contemplated. 

The allowances which the Unemployment Assistance Board 
pays out to the able-bodied unemployed are calculated to be 
just sufficient to maintain the applicant and his family at the 
subsistence level. (There is, of course, more than one opinion 
as to the meaning of the term, ‘‘ subsistence level,” and there is 
small doubt that the U.A.B. allowances do not in general 
enable a man to provide his family with the means necessary 
for their full physical development, according to modern nutri- 
tion standards.) But there are numerous instances of men and 
women receiving wages which are less than the allowances 
which they would have received from the U.A.B. had they been 
unemployed. These people are therefore receiving an income 
which is actually below that which the U.A.B., with its none too 
generous assessment, considers necessary for mere subsistence. 

Not only is this position, of setting a premium in certain cases 
on unemployment, anomalous, but it also clearly demonstrates 
how appallingly low are the wages paid to large numbers of our 
workers. The Government cannot reasonably hope to expect 
any widespread success in the physical fitness campaign which 
it has launched with such exuberance if the purchasing power 
Recessary for obtaining the essentials for physical fitness is 
lacking. But that is perhaps only a side issue. The real point 
of my argument is that it is impossible to improve the conditions 
of the unemployed—conditions which in many cases manifestly 
require improving—until the conditions of those who are actu- 
ally in employment have been raised. It is certainly desirable 
that at least a small margin should exist between the incomes of 
those in employment and those who are unemployed, therefore 
it is essential that no wage rates should be allowed to fall below 
a level slightly above the subsistence level. 

I suggest that the most suitable method of achieving this 
Position will be by the granting of family allowances—which 
should also have a desirable effect upon the population rate— 
and by an extension of the application of Trade Boards for the 
fixing and raising of the wages of the unorganised and lowest 
Paid workers.—Yours faithfully, 


Edinburgh, WILLIE SCHOFIELD-TATE. 


THE NEW BLACKMAIL 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Si1r,—May I illustrate my recent letter by an example from 
The Times Literary Supplement, July 23rd, page 489? Here 
the reviewer, having mentioned certain oddities in his author’s 
manner, goes on: ‘“ Such an affectation . . . can only have 
its explanation in some form of inferiority complex—some 
lack of self-confidence which the author is successfully hiding 
from himself,” though not, of course, from the all-seeing 
eye of the reviewer. But the precious only in that sentence * 
is as good an instance as I could want of the glib self-assurance 
with which psycho-analytic back-chat is handed out as literary : 
criticism. 

When I add that the subject of these strictures is Mr. Ezra 
Pound, I shall not be suspected of allowing my judgement 
to be influenced by any perverse or exaggerated sympathy 
with the victim. G. M. YOouNG. 

The Old Oxyard, Oare, Marlborough, Wilts. 


THE LENGTH OF BOOKS 

[To the Editor of THe SpEcTATOR} 
Sir,—Your reviewer, Professor Bonamy Dobrée, closes his 
Absalom Scott review with these words: “‘ One would wish 
that Miss D’Oyley would now settle down to write a life of 
Monmouth in thirty thousand, instead of ninety thousand, 
words: she would make a delightful book of it.” No doubt 
this is true. Miss D’Oyley was probably aware of it herself 
before she ever began her work on the Duke of Monmouth. 
But she must also have been aware that such a book would 
not delight her publisher. 

In these days, when books are actually advertised on 
** §90-pages-for-five-shillings !”’ lines, the author is not free 
to suit his length to his subject: publishers appear to have 
an imsuperable (and therefore probably financial) objection 
to “slight”? books. It would be interesting if some pub- 
lisher would explain why he cannot handle a manuscript 
whose subject is crisply treated in thirty or forty thousand 
words, but will consider the same subject padded to a desperate 
dullness in eighty thousand. 

In fiction the same handicap on the author is apparent. 
As a constant reader (as well as writer) of detective fiction, 
I can confidently assert that the majority of crime stories 
published would be greatly improved by the application of a 
blue pencil to about a third of their bulk, and many of their 
authors will agree with me. But this would mean that 
detective stories would run to about fifty thousand words, and 
this the publishers will not have, although many readers who 
like to swallow their crime “ at a sitting” would welcome the 
change. 

Can you, Sir, somehow ventilate this vital matter of length 
in which both the author and the reader seem to be sacrificed 
to the publisher’s need to put quantity first and quality second ? 
—Yours, &c., DavID SHARP. 

Gonvena House, Wadebridge. 


PROTECTING BRITISH SHIPS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Str,—Politeness demands I should acknowledge Miss 
Rathbone’s elucidation of her charges against the Prime 
Minister which she now modifies by suggesting his delinquencies 
are unintentional. Politicians occasionally perform extra- 
ordinary feats of mental acrobatics in the pursuit of their 
ideals, but we may credit the Prime Minister with sufficient 
common sense to understand when his prestige conflicts 
with his country’s interests, and with the probity to give his 
own interests the second place. 

If Signor Mussolini were the Italian people his words 
about us might do more than raise a smile, and his deeds 
disgust, sometimes, and sometimes anger and irritation, but 
the Prime Minister is aware that the British connexion is 
worth much to Italians, just as Italian friendship is helpful— 
and welcome—to us. The Prime Minister surely does well 
to pursue a policy of attachment to Italy in spite of the vagaries 
of that versatile genius in Rome. 

Miss Rathbone ignores the character of the Spaniards if 
she thinks that, when their dispute is over, the individuals 
comprising the Spanish nation will submit to having their 
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attitude towards this country or France dictated to them b 
Rome or Berlin, or even Russia. 
Quien mira lo pasado 
Lo por venir advierte. 
—Yours faithfully, 
White Rock, Llanymynech, Mont, 


JasPpER Moon. 


FRANCE AND THE SPANISH FRONTIER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Monsieur Bayet’s letter from Paris is timely. When are 
we going to face the truth in this country ? There is a tenseness 
beneath the surface for those who care for England, the fear, 
not of external aggression, but of treachery from the Right. 
When our “leaders ” express themselves, we waste our best 
energies in trying to sort out their half-truths from. their 
lying silences. Are the dominant factors in the Government’s 
policy : (a) Mr. Chamberlain’s personal position, (6) the class 
interests of a small minority, (c) the election prospects of the 
Conservative Party ? Is there a majority of honest Englishmen 
in the ranks of Conservative Yes-men ready to set England 
and true national unity above party interests ? 

A grossly unfair picture. I hope so. Mr. Chamberlain is 
playing for time and no responsible government, not even the 
inept opposition, could have acted very differently. Perhaps. 
We rank and file are ignorant. But a general must not merely 
deserve trust—he must inspire it—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cambridge. J. O. ROACH, 


RELIGIOUS OR POLITICAL ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Str,—I hope Mr. A. L. Rowse will continue the discussion 
of the large and complex issue raised by Sir Maurice Amos, 
since the matter has been left in some confusion. He admits 
that religious ideas are real in the minds of those who hold 
them, but he asserts that men, though they think in religious 
terms are actually engaged in conflicts for power—economic 
and political power. Thus in one sentence he recognises 
religious convictions as real and sincere and in the next regards 
them as merely the disguise of a struggle for power. 

** The political motives of a Henry VIII and a Cromwell 
were far more decisive than the religious quaverings of a 
Cranmer.” ‘‘ The greed of whole classes for the lands of the 
Church was a much stronger and more lasting factor than the 
preachings of the Reformers.’”’ How does Mr. Rowse know that 
the motives of Henry VIII and Cromwell were purely political ? 
What calculus has he for determining the relative strength 
of land-hunger and religious conviction ? 

How are these two factors related to one another ? Are they 
distinct and independent or not ? Would greed have been able 
to grab the lands of the Church, if reformers had not convinced 
wide circles that monastic institutions were religiously corrupt, 
intellectually reactionary and socially wasteful ? No doubt the 
desire for property and power predisposed men to believe 
the worst of monks, but is it suggested that greed originated 
the change of religious conviction which it exploited? Did 
gangsters like Northumberland engineer the change in religious 
outlook for their own advantage ? 

Neither the policy of Henry VIII nor the quaverings of 
Cranmer proved to be the decisive influence in the Reformation 
in this country. Reformers did more than preach. Atthelast, 
Cranmer did more than quaver. Three hundred persons, 
mostly inconspicuous persons, lost their lives at the stake in 
the time of Mary. Did these men and women die not for their 
religious convictions but to secure power for Northumberland 
and his like? It is ridiculous to suggest that this was their 
purpose in dying. It is almost as ridiculous to suggest that this 
was the most important result of their sacrifice. If these be the 
findings of the best modern historical research, our historians 
have degenerated since the days of Ranke and Acton.—Yours, 
&e. H. G. Woop. 

Woodbrooke, Birmingham. 





Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify ‘THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on 
MONDAY OF EACH WEEK. The name, the previous address to 
which the paper has been sent and receipt reference number should 
be quoted, 


* MUSIC MAD 


‘THE word on the hill 
The music in the water— 
The music reflects 

The word on the guitar. 


When the guns spoke 

The fat poet fled 

Till he came to Lerida, 
Name peaceful as the dead. 


The black spies watched 
Trellised by balconies : 

The poet hid in a cellar : 
They reported to the police. 


The police took down his name 
And the words from his mouth 
They found in his pockets 

A letter from the South. 


While the police read the letter 
The poet stood silent 

Staring at a dream 

Of his childhood’s violence. 


He saw light flood a pillar 
Stating summer’s total sum : 
A wolf leapt from behind it 
And devoured a white lamb. 


The ink on the paper 
Seemed the wolf that tore 
The white flesh of innocence 
In a barbarous claw. 


The black police seized his wrists 
And tied them in fetters 

They said ‘‘ A socialist, 

Wrote you this letter.” 


They drew their revolvers 
And they shot him there 
On a midsummer day 

In peaceful Lerida. 


The balconies clanged 

Their bars like guitars 

Where the spies and lies shone 
Through a night of stars. 


The police dissected 

The tongues of peasants 

To cut out the words 

The poet had made pleasant. 


A musician, friend 

Of the poet, rose 

His mind struck through 
With one song to compose. — 


The musician stared 

At the stillness of one word 
The splitting moment 

Of the single chord 


When space divides 
And the bullet flies 
And, spun into terror, 
Like worlds, float eyes. 


The word was ‘‘ death ” 
And his mind froze 
Fixed in the madness 
Of terrible snows. 


The word on the hill 
The music in the water— 
The music reflects 

The word on the guitar. 


== 


THE WORD DEAD AND THE 


STEPHEN SPENDER. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN IN POLITICS 


By E. H. CARR 


Miss MONROE has performed a remarkable feat. She has 
produced a volume which is as lively as good journalism and 
as varied and colourful as a travel book, and which is at the 
same time a contribution to the serious study of one of the most 
complicated problems in current international politics. She has 
travelled all round the Mediterranean littoral, and visited the 
principal islands. Everywhere she has seen and listened, 
and has shrewd comments to make. In some of the less familiar 
fields, she has given a wealth of information which will be new 
to most English readers and which is probably not elsewhere 
accessible in English. 

The book is divided into three main sections—on British, 
French and Italian interests—followed by two chapters on 
Turkey, ‘“‘the next-of-kin,” ard Spain, “the sick man of 
Europe.” The division gives the clue to the treatment of the 
subject. The Mediterranean can hardly be discussed today in 
any other terms than those of Realpolitik ; and this is pre- 
eminently a study in Realpolitik. It is symptomatic of the book 
and of the period that the League of Nations gets only a bare 
half-dozen mentions—and these only as a matter of history. 
There is no attempt to blur the issues with optimistic formula>. 
Another absentee from the picture is Soviet Russia. The 
prognostications made at the time of the Montreux Conference 
that she was about to “‘ re-enter’ Mediterranean politics have 
not been fulfilled. Russian supplies for Spain travel via the 
Kiel Canal, the North Sea ard Bordeaux. 

The French section is perhaps the freshest in the book. More 
dramatic events in the Mediterranean and the overriding 
character of French interests elsewhere have combincd to 
distract attention from the extent and quality of the French 
stake in the Mediterranean; and the field has hardly been 
touched by English writers since the War. Her whole energies 
bent on defence in Europe, France is more ard more relaxing 
her hold on the Eastern Mediterranean. Even in the first 
years after the War, when she seemed almost omnipotent in 
Europe, she was half-hearted over the Syrian mandate. With 
a few distinguished exceptions, her administrators there have not 
been of ahigh calibre and have not enhanced the French reputa- 
tion. Now it looks as if France recognised that Syria is more 
of a liability than an asset, and aimed at little more than clinging 
to the end of her pipe-line at Tripoli and trusting Great Britain 
for the rest. But North Africa is a different story. Here are 
the reserves in military man-power from which she must fill 
the gaps in her own depleted population. Algeria is alreedy— 
with reserves—a part of France. Tunis and Morocco are far 
behind in political development; and nascent nationalism is 
beginning to prove awkward and threatening. Not the least 
absorbing and important part of Miss Monroe’s book is her 
survey of the conditions and problems, in each case so different, 
of the three French territories. 

But the main Mediterranean issue, for which everything 
else is the setting, is, of course, the Anglo-Italian duel. Here 
there is little new to be said; but what had to be said is said 
with discretion and balance. Miss Monroe pays a tribute to 
the success of Fascism in educating, organising and rehabilita- 
tng the once down-at-heel and despised Italian communities 
Scattered throughout the Levant. About the extraordinary 
Success of this aspect of Italian propaganda ‘‘ superlatives are 
warranted.” In some other respects Miss Monroe rates Italian 
Successes perhaps a shade too low. The Albanian may be 
haughty and independent ; but a combination of Italian 
threats and Italian money brings him to heel at critical moments. 
(Incidentally, there is no mention of the famous resolution 
of the Ambassadors’ Conference, which was tantamount to a 
The Mediterranean in Politics. By Elizabeth Monroe. (Oxford 

University: Press. 10s.) 


recognition by the Allies of Italy’s special position in 
Albania.) 

In general, however, Miss Monroe’s appraisal of the vul- 
nerability of Italy’s position is judicious and convincirg. 
Great Britain ard France svuff:r from “ two Mediterrancan 
weaknesses ” : long lines of communication, and the restive- 
ness of subject populations among whom the ferment of 
nationalism is working. Italy shares these weaknesses, ard 
adds to them a third: her dependence on the world outside the 
Mediterranean which she is powerless to control. If Itaiy 
realised her present maximum ambitions and were strong enough 
to exclude Great Britain from the Mediterranean altogether, 
the British navy could still make the Mediterranean a prison 
for Italy. No Mediterranean victories can make Italy self- 
supporting. Her trade with the world beyond is still vital to 
her existence ; and it could be stifled by a Power which scaled 
the exits from the Mediterranean against her. Italy is “‘a 
young Empire ard an impecunious country,” and a naval 
war is ‘‘an adventure she can ill afford.” Moreover, her 
recent gains have been offset by serious diplomatic defeats. 
The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, which recognises the Suez Canal 
as ‘‘an integral part of Egypt,” has in fact strengthened the 
authority of Egypt’s ally, Great Britain, and weakened the 
rights which other foreign Powers enjoyed under the inter- 
national convention of 1888. Hence Italy’s anxiety to get that 
convention re-affirmed in her agreement with Great Britain. 
The Montreux Conference, which Italy refused to attend, 
was another blow: agreement was reached over her head, 
with disastrous results to her prestige and to her relations 
with Turkey. Nor does Miss Monroe think much of Italian 
prospects in Spain. She appears to endorse the view that 
Spaniards and Italians are ‘‘ too much like oil and water” to 
permit of Italy’s obtaining a permanent foothold there; and 
she gives a guard:d approval to the British Government’s 
present policy. 

In the background is Germany’s Drang nach Sitiden. So 
far as the Mediterranean basin is concerned, it is still primarily 
economic. Already in 1935, Germany was showing signs of 
repeating in Spain the economic successes which she has 
scored in the Balkans. The issue turns on her capacity to 
capture the Spanish market, not on the acquisition of Spanish 
raw materials. These she can now secure in exchange for 
munitions ; but she cannot sécure them permanently unless 
she is able to develop other exports to Spain in order to pay 
for them. The necessary statistics are given in the apperdices 
to the volume. But Miss Monroe, who observes that the 
French move towards autarky in North Africa is the natrral 
counterpart to the Ottawa agreements, might also have pointed 
out that the German economic drive in the Balkans and more 
recently in Spain is also in part the sequel of her gradual exclu- 
sion from the British and Dominion markets. We cannot 
have it both ways. British commercial policy since 1931 has 
had a lot to do with German economic expansion in Evrope. 

There are a few minor questions of perspective about which 
one is inclined to register disagreement. Italy did not wait 
for the Hitler-Schuschnigg conversations which were the 
beginning of the end of Austria in order to start conversations 
with Great Britain. There is no reason to suppose that Certral 
European anxieties were responsible for the start, though they 
may afterwards have accelerated the pace, of the talks. Nor 
does it give a correct picture to say that the Viennese were 
revolted by the humiliations which the Storm-Troopers in- 
flicted on the Jews. Vienna was the home of anti-Semitism 
long before it spread to Northern Germany; and cases are on 
record where Jews were saved by German Nazis from the 
worse persecutions of native Austrians. 
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THE BOMBING OF CIVILIANS 


Air Raid. By John Langdon-Davies. (Routledge. 2s. 6d.) 

A.R.P. Lessons from Barcelona. By N. de P. Macroberts. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 6d.) 

Air Attack en Cities. By J. Muirhead. (G. 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 

Breathe Freely! By Professor James Kendall. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) 

On Guard Against Gas. By H. A. Sisson. (Hutchinson. 2s.) 


Thorburn 


**MarcH 16th, 17th, 18th in Barcelona made most A.R-P. 
literature obsolete.” Hundreds of thousands of voluntary 
workers are sacrificing their time to learning how to give 
practical effect to the teaching contained in the official manuals, 
and, while it is probable that by now the officials in Horseferry 
Road are enured to the contempt of a certain class of critic 
whom nothing short of complete protection against simul- 
taneous direct hits by high explosive, gas and incendiary bombs 
will satisfy, Mr. Langdon-Davies’s book is important in that 
it is based, not on stupid scaremongering, but on an intelligent 
analysis of concrete examples. 

His case, shortly, is that by means of gliding from great 
heights the attacking bomber can take the defence completely 
off its guard, that the first alarm is given at the same time as 
the first bomb falls, and that by constant repetition of attacks 
using this technique the life of a great city can be brought to a 
standstill, in part through the mental strain on the inhabitants, 
in part through damage to the streets, and gas and water 
mains. ‘‘I was unable,” he writes, ‘‘ to find anyone who did 
not frankly admit that he was reduced to a state of impotent 
terror by the end of the period, and careful observers went so 
far as to suggest that had the technique been used for another 
forty-eight hours there would have been a total paralysis of the 
life of the city and of the power to resist.” 

The validity of Mr. Langdon-Davies’s case turns on two 
guestions. Is his picture of conditions in Barcelona in March 
an accurate one? Is the technique of attack which he describes 
capable of application elsewhere, and, in particular, could it be 
applied to London ? 

Ox both these questions it is interesting to compare Mr. 
Langdon-Davies’s account with that published by Major 
N. de P. Macroberts, the A.R.P. Officer for the Metropolitan 
Borough of St. Pancras, in a pamphlet entitled A.R.P. Lessons 
from Barcelona. After describing some of the horrors of the 
March raids, Major Macroberts writes : 

“And yet, in spite of the terrible strain to which the whole 
population of the city had to submit for such an extended period 
of time, it must be openly and frankly testified that mass panic 
and hysteria had little general effect.” 


And, of the maintenance of essential services, he says : 


“ There was no cutting of communications either by rail or road, 
no arrest of mternal traffic save for the period of the raids, and 
no serious interruption of the essential services of light, water and 
gas which could not be repaired in a short time.” 

Further, Major Macroberts is at pains to emphasise the 
deficiencies of the defence in aeroplanes, in anti-aircraft guns 
and in ground organisation—deficiencies which, even in the 
present umperfect state of our preparations, it is impossible to 
contemplate in London. 

There is no real conflict of evidence between the two writers, 
neither of whom, incidentally, appears to have had first-hand 
experience of these raids, though both of them were in Bar- 
celona shortly after them. But their conclusions are clearly 
different. Mr. Langdon-Davies thinks that Barcelona could 
not have endured another forty-eight hours. Major Macroberts 
thinks that it could. 

We are in the realm of conjecture on the answer to our 
first question. To our second, it seems easier to find an 
answer, even if not a final one. Unless in a future struggle 
with Germany we again make her a present of the Belgian 
coast, German raiders will have to traverse a distance of 
some 300 miles before reaching London. Over the greater 
part of that distance they certainly cannot shut off their engines, 
and with souwnd-detectors by sea and land some warning of 
the presence of an enemy formation may be expected; and 
without surprise the technique of Silent Approach, as Mr. 
Langdon-Davies calls it, is a futility. 

By way of summary, it may be fair to say that Mr. Langdon- 
Davies has given us cause for anxiety, but that he has not 
really made out his case. His book contains excellent illus- 


trations of the havoc caused by high-explosive, certain very 
far-fetched suggestions for A.R.P., 


some rather 


good and 


ee —— — a 
and some fine specimens of muddled neo-Clausewitzian thing; 
which might almost become museum pieces. This is a book 
to be read, indeed, but read critically, and not always taken 
too seriously. 

Mr. Muirhead is a constructional engineer, and his 
which deals mainly with questions of construction, the des 
types of shelter for various purposes and the best methods gf 
adapting existing buildings for air-raid purposes, is pr 
rather too technical for the general public. It is none the 
less interesting, and its particular merit is that it faces Squarely 
the problem that different types of danger require differem 
types of protection, and that the best shelter against gas, fy 
example, may be unsuitable in view of the danger of high. 
explosives. The book should be of interest to all thog 
engaged in the constructional side of A.R.P. 

Professor Kendall’s book deserves a longer notice than j: 
is possible here to give it. It should be read, marked, learney 
and inwardly digested by all those who are disquieted by 
rumours about deadly new super-gases, and by all thog 
who fear that the present Home Office precautions againg 
gas are inadequate. Following Professor Haldane, he argug 
that gas is the most humane type of warfare; he further 
contends that none the less it is an outrage against civilisation, 
and—which may appear over-optimistic until his argument, 
are carefully considered—that it is not likely to play an 
important part in a future war. The only serious criticism 
to make about Professor Kendall’s book is that its sometime 
rather flippant style will tend to make dull people think tha 
he is not in earnest. 

Major Sisson’s book is a simple and readable supplement 
to the official anti-gas publications, and it is written with the 
authority of a man with great experience of gas warfare. In 
common with the other authors whose books are reviewed in 
this article, he emphasises that panic is the principal danger 
against which the authorities and the citizen alike have to 
guard. W. T. Wetts. 


L.P.T.B. AND ALL THAT 


The Public Services: A Historical Survey. By W. Hardy 
Wickwar. (Cobden Sanderson. 10s. 6d.) 


“THE history of these institutions,’ says the author in the 
opening chapter of his survey, “‘is not only a chronicle of 
technical progress; it is a story also of social adaptation, 
constitutional organisation, and legal formulation. It is then 
one of the most important mirrors in which man can find a 
reflection of his own man-made evolution.” 

These words provide a key to the qualities and to the 
deficiencies of the whole work. Let it be said at once tha 
this work has been admirably done. It is logical in arrange- 
ment, ample in its facts, stimulating in its generalisations, and 
really well written. It does not pretend to the encyclopaedic 
exhaustiveness of the Webbs, but the ample references which 
supplement its text help to make it a good starting point for 
the serious student, while its qualities of style and its occasional 
quiet wit make it, to a degree most unusual in a book of this 
kind, a work for the general reader who brings to its perusal 
no more than a good citizen’s interest. But all readers 
should note the sub-title. This is a historical survey. It is 
not a discussion of the New Despotism, nor a study of tech- 
nique, nor an economic analysis of quasi-monopolies. To 4 
certain extent of course it must partake of the nature of all 
these things. The law relating to compulsory purchase, for 
instance, or the methods of appointing the offices of the 
various statutory authorities, impinge on the constitutional 
question; the account of the Grid’s development, or the 
discussion of the problems of river pollution or land drainage, 
inevitably have their technical side; and one cannot outline 
the evolution of the railways without talking a certain amount 
of economics. But none of these implications is exhaustively 
studied. A survey is not an analysis. 

One can, however, criticise further. The survey, while it 
touches on all these points, touches them unevenly, and 
economics is the Cinderella among its themes. Mr. Wickwar 
notes the distinction, growing sharper with the passage o 
time, between the ‘* social’ and the “ public ” services ; the 
former comprising those measures primarily designed 
relieve need, and the latter those primarily designed to provide 
for all, by some sort of communal means but on an economic 
footing, utilities which are unsuitable to uncontrolled private 
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enterprise. Education is not expected to finance itself. The 
Post Office is expected to do so; and the London Passenger 
Transport Board must do so. But this financial independence 
of the statutory corporation or authority masks a large element 
of “social service ” in the earlier sense. The Post Office 

handsomely in London ; but in the Highlands of Scotland 
it is practically a purely ‘“ social service.” Urban electricity 
subsidises rural electricity. Mrs. Jones, with three children 
under five, subsidises (via the price of their milk) Mrs. Robinson, 
with three children between five and fourteen. The question 
whether these subsidies within the field of operations of a 
statutory authority are in fact best paid, as at present, by 
the low-cost consumers of its services, or openly and visibly 
out of the general resources of the community, like the social 
services, is one whose importance, both political and economic, 
increases with every increase in the controlled integration of 
industry; and such a survey as Mr. Wickwar’s afforded an 
obvious opportunity for discussing it. But that opportunity 
has been missed. This is the more regrettable since Mr. 
Wickwar demonstrates more than once his capacity to relate 
the economic and political aspects of a problem. 

Partly for this very reason, his dividing line between the 
“social” and ‘‘ public ”’ services, and between the latter and 
ptivate enterprise, seems rather arbitrary. Railway transport 
is included, although the railways are run by private enterprise 
for private profit. Housing is not included, presumably 
because, so far as the State is concerned, it is a social, not a 
public service—but the distinction seems more than a little 
misty at that point. It would be unreasonable to ask Mr. 


Wickwar to duplicate his Social Services, and it is perhaps. 


ungrateful to carp at the brilliantly suggestive closing para- 
gtaphs in which he compares the evolution of these two means 
of communal betterment. But while the frontier between 
them remains, as at present, an undelimited tract of inter- 
secting spheres of influence, there is room and need for critical 
discussion of their relationship on a more generous scale. 
Perhaps some day Mr. Wickwar will give it us. 
HONOR CROOME. 


SIX TRAVELLERS 


Tibetan aia By Herbert Tichy. (Faber and Faber. 
12s, 6d. 
Black tive; ot Tibet. ByJohn Hanbury-Tracy. (Muller. 12s. 6d.) 
Enchanted Vagabonds. By Dana Lamb and June Cleveland. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 1§s.) 
In the _r My Pleasure Lies. By Theodora Benson. (Heineman. 
12s. 6d. 
The Other dude of the Mountain. 
12s. 6d.) 
THERE is a gulf which takes some bridging between the public 
who pay good money to read books and the reviewer who is 
paid. More often than not my feeling on opening a parcel 
of new publications is one of pleasure combined with mild 
wonder. Here they are, five substantial, expensive works, 
more than three guineas’ worth, all readable, all except one 
good-looking—but who is going to buy them ? It is a question 
quite proper for a reviewer to ask himself before he commends 
a book to anybody else: is he going to keep it himself? There 
are, I have heard, editors so depraved that they ask for the 
return of review books; perhaps the anonymous drudges 
who sweat under this yoke sometimes spend their miserable 
earnings on actually purchasing the books they have praised. 
It is a sobering thought. The ordinary reviewer in civilised 
service is not faced with so heroic a choice, but he does ask 
himself, each week, whether it is worth carting a parcel round 
to the second-hand booksellers to receive half the published 
Price. It is not a bad test of his real opinion. I am obliged 
to confess that in spite of their undoubted merits none of these 
ate books which I want in my library. Before the ink is dry 
on this review I shall be packing them up for the second-hand 
dealer, to be exchanged for half their price in old calf quartos. 
Tibetan Adventure is not a happy title for a book only 
One section of which deals with Tibet. The wrapper, also, 
18 misleading, for it represents a motor-cyclist passing a file 
of spearmen. The uninstructed might think that these men 
were Tibetans, and that this was the means by which Mr. 
Tichy reached the Holy Mountain. They are in fact Naga 
tribesmen, and Mr. Tichy visited them by boat. He went to 


By James Ullman. (Gollancz. 


Tibet on foot disguised as an Indian. The wrapper in fact 
1s doubly misleading, for it gives the impression that the 
author is a bouncing sparking-plug endurance demonstrator 
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of the beastljest kind, while in fact he shows himself as a 
sensitive and highly sympathetic soul, brim full of respect 
for oriental religious practices, as responsive as Ruskin to the 
elevating effects of mountain scenery. The book is a series 
of travel narratives translated from the German. Sven 
Hedin vouches for their authenticity but his preface is both 
egotistical and superfluous for the reader’s scepticism is never 
for a moment aroused. The quiet story carries conviction 
whether it deals with the supernatural gifts of the inhabitants 
of Tomati or with a deliciously described interview with the 
Prince of Western Tibet. The photographs are excellent. 

Mr. Hanbury-Tracy’s Black River of Tibet is eminently 

creditable to its author both as a writer and a traveller. It 
is a straightforward, modest account of nearly two years’ 
scientific work in practically unknown country. He and his 
companion did serious collecting and mapping; the “ colour- 
ful ’’ experiences were incidental to their main purpose. 
* It is impossible to speak as warmly of Enchanted Vagabonds. 
The production is peculiar and, to my eyes, detestable. From 
pea-green end-papers one opens directly upon thirty-one 
pages of illustrations printed in the sepia ink of American 
‘*rotogravure ’’ supplements. These pages contam no fewer 
than 38 portraits of the female author and 36 of the male, 
mostly in the kind of costume which make their compatriots 
conspicuous on the Lido. Then follows a mustard-coloured 
title-page and then 400 odd pages of highly colourful adventure, 
which is unimpaired by the humility which compels so many 
modern travellers to represent themselves in a prosaic or 
even, on occasions, a ridiculous light. The surfeit of self-por- 
traiture is really remarkable and, with all deference to the 
protest lately made in this paper by Mr. G. M. Young, I 
am inclined to think that a psychopathologist could offer a 
better explanation of it than a literary critic. 

Miss Benson’s far-eastern trip strikes an agreeable mean 
between pure tourism and heroic achievement. She travelled 
about the Dutch East Indies with the right letters of intro- 
duction and the decorum suitable to a well-brought-up young 
lady, but she saw a great deal more than most tourists and 
she thoroughly enjoyed all she saw. That is the note of her 
book—relish—and she has the art to render this quite rare 
emotion communicable. 

The publishers describe The Other Side of the Mountain 
as ‘“‘ one of the two best travel books ” they “*‘ have ever pub- 
lished,” without invidiously specifying its rival. It is 
thoroughly enjoyable. An unsuccessful New York theatrical 
producer seeks relaxation in a tough and lonely journey across 
South America from Pacific to Atlantic. I cannot conceive 
why his plays were not better received, for he seems to have 
a very wide range of literary accomplishment, not least of 
which is the essentially dramatic gift of conveying character 
in dialogue. If he can write as well as this, he ought to be 
a good judge. Why does he not write them himself ? 

EvELYN WAUGH. 
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SPIROCHETE AND STEGOSAURUS 
The Fight for Life. By Paul de Kruif. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

The Fight to Live. By Raymond L. Ditmars. (Lovat Dickson. 

8s. 6d.) 

The Fight for Life is a vivid and dramatic account of some 
recent advarices in medical research and of some of the efforts 
now being made in America to apply the new knowledge 
in practice. The Fight to Live is a zoologist’s brief survey 
of the varied weapons and methods of attack and defence 
evolved by other animals than man in the course of their 
struggle for existence. The close similarity of the two titles 
corresponds to an equally close, though unhappily not so 
obvious, similarity of subject. The fight for life between 
different species is continuous right up the evolutionary 
scale; and for that reason it is perhaps regrettable that Dr. 
Ditmars did not include man in his survey—not in order 
that we might see how clever we are at killing our own species 
and congratulate ourselves on having combined, for that 
curious purpose, the most deadly and odious qualities of 
the snake, the ant, the alligator and the skunk, but so that 
he might have made it plain to his readers that the proper 
human equivalent of tooth and claw is not guns, bombs and 
poison gas, but drugs, serums and vaccines. For it cannot 
be too often repeated that biologically our struggle for exist- 
ence should be directed not against members of our owa 
species, but against such formidable micro-organisms as the 
tubercle bacillus and the syphilis spirochete. 

Killing each other in large quantities is an expensive idio- 
syncrasy of our species. It would probably be startling to 
know how much per head of the world’s population we spend 
each year on preparing means of killing each other and how 
much on means of killing the microbes which prey upon 
us. We can make a rough guess at the probable proportion 
if we reflect that in England Lord Nuffield’s famous few 
millions for medical research would scarcely have caused 
a ripple if dropped into the bottomless ocean of expenditure 
on armaments. 

This is the sort of thing which makes Mr. de Kruif indignant. 
He begins to wonder whether ‘‘ the cynics are right about 
the invincible boobery of the human mass.’’ Why, he asks, 
if governments find it possible to raise such colossal sums 
tor war, which is notoriously wasteful, should they be unable 
to raise the comparatively small sums required for the profit- 
able purpose of stamping out such diseases as T.B. and 
syphilis, the victims of which cost the community so much 
every year to maintain? Anyone who attempts to answer 
this question must probe deeply into the structure of our 
social system; and it is not surprising that Mr. de Kruif 
should sometimes seem to regard the elimination of disease 
as now primarily a political problem. 

But even those who will not agree with his political con- 
clusions cannot fail to be thrilled and enthralled by the stories 
Which he tells. His account of the origin and work of the 
Chicago Maternity Centre contains scenes as vivid as any in 
a novel by Hemingway; and he can make thirty years of 
research on infantile paralysis as exciting and full of suspense 
as a detective story. I almost felt myself a participator in 
the struggle against tuberculosis in Detroit ; and since reading 
his account of the extraordinary chances which led to the 
discovery of the fever-treatment of syphilis, I have talked of 
little else. Why, if- this treatment really is as efficacious as 
the records of the Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio, 
seem to suggest, have we not heard more about machine- 
fever in England ? 

The British Medical Association, whose advertisements 
show that they are fully aware how little advantage can be 
taken of much recent research until the public is well enough 
informed about modern prophylactic methods to co-operate 
intelligently with the medical profession, might be well 
advised to find some such passionate and persuasive pam- 
phleteer to do for progressive inedicine in England what Mr. 
de Kruif is doing so ably in America. Moreover, once the 
public knows what can be done against disease by modern 
methods, they will surely demand that the new treatments 
be made available to all and that a reasonable sum be spent 
on further research. 

No science can be more usefully popularised than medical 
science; for no other science needs such close co-operation 
from the public. Mr. de Kruif has all the talents for the 
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task. His rhetoric is magical.. He can make even an atomiat 
seem romantic and sulphanilamide to blossom as the 
Compared with him, Dr. Ditmars, in spite of his cye-witnedy 
accounts of mongooses fighting cobras, cuttle-fish emit; 
smoke-screens and armies of ants advancing to war, seems.a 
very plain and sober person. But the work of even the mog 
matter-of-fact zoologist sounds a warning note in the hubbub 
of the great contemporary squabble. Let those who prefy 
to spend their money on armaments remember that the 
stegosaurus did not survive. WYNYARD Browne 


AN ORIENTAL MIND 


Chinese Crackers: Alleged Translations from the C hines, 
By William Kean Seymour. (Boriswood. §s.) 


Ir is almost impossible for an Englishman to throw hima 
into the Oriental mind and become Eastern in his outlook 
upon life. Our Indian Civil Servants have plenty of oppot 
tunity, but few succeed, and in China success is even rarep, 
Yet that is the task which Mr. Kean Seymour has hete 
attempted. This small volume of short poems or epigrams 
represents the ideas of Chinese people upon ordinary life as 
he imagines they may conceive it.. They are nearly all 
humorous, for the Chinese see most things in a humorois 
light. The ‘‘ Chinks” of the Labour Corps in the Grea 
War always looked at us smiling, as though to say : 


“What fun it is to watch all these preparations for killing and 
to see these nice White Men hurling shells and bullets at each 
other! How kind of them to give us this show, and actually ty 
pay us for coming to see it ! 


But the author here shows another side of the Chinese 
nature as well. Most of the poems are cynical, and end with 
a touch of gall. The objects of the cynicism are chiefly the 
tax-collectors, the wealthy governors, the stupid or insolent 
sons, and of course the Japanese ; for the time is the present, 
and often we feel the trouble of war, so disturbing to the 
comfortable peace that all Chinamen desire. Some of the 
best poems are long for quotation, but one may take a short 
one to show the mingled humour and irony : 

*T have often grieved, old friend, 
‘That our ancestors, desiring fitly to celebrate 
Their grandfather’s birthdays, 
Invented gunpowder and firecrackers. 
They should have known that this unfilial generation 
Would adapt their humorous devices 
And blow themselves to bits.”’ * 


Or, on a different note, take this Chinese idea of a love-song! 
* T was a fool. 
I thought I should be content ‘ 
If she smiled once. 
Is a hunter satisfied with a scent, 
Or a fisherman with a nibble ? ’’ 


As a companion love-song of a different kind one may quot 


“* Difficult One” : 


“ Why does my Lotus look 
So longingly at another ; 
I have beheaded her father and her uncle, 
Yet she remains obdurate 
And will not smile. 
I have filled her house with flowers, 
Yet she will not sing, 
But gazes disconsolate from her lattice , 
Over the blue rice-fields. 
If I behead that other 
Will she at last smile ? ”’ 


There you have the touch of poison and paradox at the end, 
as it nearly always lurks in every poem. But besides the 
poison of love the chief poisons are kept for sons who ape the 
European dress and manners, despising their fathers and even 
their ancestors. Perhaps more bitter still is the venom that 
awaits the Tax-Collector : 

** Until other trees were leafless 
I failed to notice the cypress and the pine. 
I was thankful then for their green. 
So is it now. 
The Tax Collector has departed 
And I notice with satisfaction 
That I still have a coat to my back.” 

The raillery is repeated in many of the poems. But whatis 
the cause of the Tax Collector and his irresistible demands? 
It is the greed of the Governing Classes and the War. Can 
We not sympathise when somebody makes something out of 
our millions of useless gas-masks, and our income-tax rise 
at every budget ? HENRY W, NEVINSON, 
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THE SOUL OF CEZAR AZAN 


Alun Llewellyn 


(Author of “The Deacon and The Strange Invaders” ) 


7/6 net 


| 
| 

] “f recommend this novel of sun-soaked Provence especially to those who admired 
Mr. Steinbeck’s ‘Of Mice and Men.’ I ask from them their greater admiration for 
| ‘The Soul of Cezar Azan.?”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
| 
| 


“Jf have nothing but admiration for the brilliance of Mr. Llewellyn’s writing—his vividly 
drawn characters, his exciting power of narrative and his eye for observation.” 


—LIVERPOOL ECHO. 


DO YOUR OWN TIME 


By 
| Don Castle 
| 
| “. . . grim, vivid, pithy . . . sensational. . . .-—BIRMINGHAM POST. 


“One ean only hope that so unvarnished an exposure of a revolting system may lead to 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
7/6 net 
its reform.”°—MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS. 


NOT PROVEN 


ry. e 
Peter Traill 
7/6 net 
“Exeellent in character drawing, which gives it the interest of a straight story, ‘Not 


Proven’ also beguiles us by the reasonableness of the detection.” 


—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


COMING ON AUGUST 22nd 


By the Author of * Mr. Deeds Goes to Town,’ 


DREAMLAND 


Clarence Budington Kelland 
7/6 net 


In Hadrian Pink he has created another joyous character who will ke a delight to this 
humourist’s innumerable admirers. 





° 


etc. 


By the Author of “ Duet in Discord” 


| A ELYING FISH WHISPERED 


| Elizabeth Garner 
7/6 net 


The author’s facility in conveying atmosphere, whether it be of a place or of a conversa- 
tion, is here displayed to the full in a kaleidoscopic patiern of people and _ their 
| changing emotions. 














—— 12 Orange Street, W.C.2 
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FICTION 


By KATE 
Ruined City. By Nevil Shute. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
The Doomsday Men. By J.B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Promenade. By G. B. Lancaster. (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 
The Travelter’s Retura. By E. F. Bozman’ (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Art least three of the novels to be reviewed this week can be 
described, irrespective of their variations of merit, as ‘‘ holiday 
fiction.” Not that one is certain, really, what ‘“‘ holiday 
fiction *’ is—surely the book to read at any time is the book 
which might stimulate at any time—but there is a sort of 
mass-definition of the thing afloat in summer. Definition by 
negatives and elimination. The analytical novel or the 
passionate, the elegiac, symbolic or universal, is not for the 
family hold-all now. No use cramming in Turgenev or Henry 
James with Johnny’s bucket and spade. Let the work of 
imagination have its holiday, and let invention be our cheerful 
servant on the beach. Narrative is required which of its own 
movement can establish a necessary minimum of characteris3- 
tion and which unfolds events either odd enough to create an 
undistressing tension or sufficiently reflective of our ambling 
experience to provoke the placid tribute—‘ true to life.” 

To meet these requirements effectively takes a good measure 
of technical skill; takes the fully equipped writer, in fact. 
And Mr. Nevil Shute, whose name is new to me but whose 
Ruined City is his fourth novel, is certainly all of that. Indeed 
his book, which is economical, exact, humorous and dryly 
benevolent, can be recommended with safety to almost anyone, 
holidaying or not. It is a very neat story about money, the 
City, the Balkans and a distressed area in the North of 
England. 

Henry Warren is the young middle-aged, overworked head 
of a sound private bank in the City. By the end of the first 
chapter he has arranged to divorce his flippant, unfaithful 
wife, and, feeling ill and weary of money-making, sets off 
tmcognito to walk and collect his thoughts in Northumberland. 
On the road he crumples up in bad pain, and is taken by 
lorry to the hospital in Sharples, a town the one industry of 
which, shipbuilding, has been closed down for five and a 
half years. He is operated on for acute obstruction, and spends 
a month in the hospital as ‘‘ Henry Warren, out-of-work 
bank clerk.” In that time he learns much of the lives of his 
fellow-men and of the appalling evils of unemployment. 
Alice McMahon, almoner of the hospital, who loves her derelict 
native town and is an unusually agreeable female character, 
presented with the minimum of fuss, helps him to that know- 
ledge without guessing at all at the service she is doing Sharples. 
The rest of the book is taken up with Warren’s heroic and 
eventually successful attempt to restore work and self-respect 
to two thousand families. He buys the desolate shipyard 
and, in order to obtain for it the kind of building contracts 
which alone in its difficult years of revival it could hope to 
secure, he has to involve himself in tricky negotiations with the 
comic Government of Laevatia in the Balkans, and eventually 
has to commit himself to personal dishonesty in company 
promotion in order to get the shipbuilding business floated. 
He manages to protect his fellow-directors from the con- 
sequences of his manoeuvres, and to take their full brunt 
—three years’ penal servitude—upon himself. But he saves 
Sharples, wins the love of the agreeable almoner-girl, and 
emerges from Parkhurst and from the story attractive, non- 
unctuous and respect-worthy. All the steps of his progress 
are interesting, and his adventures in the Balkans are amusirg. 
The author never wastes a word and his dialogue especially 
is effective. He has a sympathetic dryness of manner which 
gives credibility to his benevolent fairy-tale. And if the happy 
ending of Ruined City does indeed strike some as so like a 
fairy-tale as to be rather saddening—such qualms depend, I 
suppose, on the colour and depth of each reader’s social 
philosophy, and are not to be debated here. 

Mr. Priestley has also elected to meet our seasonal need 
with some easily assimilated though stoutly planned adventures. 
The Doomsday Men is designed to raise our hair—but only 
playfully, of course. We are never really allowed to doubt 
that right is might, or to imagine that the three mad McMichael 
brothers can get away with their nefariously twisted philan- 
thropic imtention to destroy the face of the earth, “‘ to peel it 
as if it were an orange.” Naturally in the second last, and 


half of the last, chapter it begins to look like a very near thing 


O’BRIEN 


indeed—our author piling menace on suspense, and desolation 
on both, and letting us hear the brilliant minutes tick away in 
Californian light. For this is a horror story—with a differenc. 
More than one difference. Firstly, there is neater character 
work than is usually looked for where desperate deeds are 
afoot ; secondly there is a flow of agreeable humour ; thj 
there are some passages of instructive and sometimes touching 
good sense; fourthly, and best, there is fine, botd evocation 
of the landscape of the Californian desert and on every othe: 
page a vivid sense of the characteristic light and air of that 
strange, radiant, empty world. These things, especially. the 
last, make good and decorative wrappings for a very wild 
story—‘‘ an idle tale,” as the author pleads in his rhyming 
dedication, a knotting together of “ invented ” and coincident 
plots in which it is perhaps difficult to find the “ threatening 
shadows on the wall *” which we are invited to look for, 

No need to outline the intricacies here. Indeed, intending 
readers would not thank me for that exacting service. But jt 
is only fair to warn everyone that the opening chapter—taking 
place in Beaulieu on the French Riviera during the Tennis 
Tournament—zives very little suggestion indecd of th 
dangerous situations and wild, remote scenes ahead. It dogs 
however plant very effectively a heroine who is, I think, al 
that is meant by the inadmissible word, “‘ intriguing.” And 
it launches the main love-interest, to be pursued across the 
western world and to the edge of a horrible death. There is 
also an amusing middle-aged love-story ; there is an unavenged 
corpse in Los Angeles; there are a disappeared middle-aged 
scientist and a young scientist who finds, loses and finds him 
again; there is a heroic drunkard with a tipsy acroplane; 
there are Paw Larrigan and Maw; there is the McMichaels’ 
lost and horrible fortress in the desert ; there are the Californian 
sky, and love, horror, death and escape. Holiday fiction 
indeed—the whole works, and very well engineered. 

Promenade is for those loungers on the cruising deck who 
like to read a page or two, put the marker in while they play 
off their deck-tennis match, and read a few more pages before 
cocktail time. It is a large, pleasant, informative book; its 
scene is New Zealand from its colonial beginnings in the 
1830's until the young men are leaving it for the South African 
War; its characters are mainly the picturesque English 
Lovels, an impoverished county family in the early chapters, 
and at the end, those who are left, legislators, shipbuilders 
and sheep farmers of considerable wealth. There are Maoris, 
too, of course, presented with vividness, knowledge and 
sympathy ; and there is a great deal of colonial history, ironic 
and lively. The chief character is Sally, married at fifteen 
to Mr. Peregrine, afterwards Sir Peregrine Lovel. These 
two found a large family. He is the usual stuffed Victorian 
prig-husband and she the inevitable little dearie, faithful t 
“*Mr, Lovel,” timidly sweet to her various children, and 
hopelessly loved by cynical Cousin Jermyn Lovel, a write 
and a person of great “‘ charm.’”’ There is too much ‘‘ charm” 
scattered over the book. Roddy and Tiffany and Prue Love 
are far too rich in it; so in their ways are Sally’s remarkable 
sister Darien and the merchant, Nick Flower, a Lovel 10, 
though with the bar sinister to embitter him. And most 
of the younger Maoris are too charming. But the changes 
and difficulties of pioneer and colonial life are carefully worked 
through, the historical details seem sound, and all the actual 
information about Maori life is interesting. And though the 
English characters are mostly period pieces, the long tale 8 
managed with so fluent an assurance and the familiar Victorian 
humours and quaintnesses are so deftly exploited that a host 
of readers are sure to find it ‘‘ true to life.” 

The Traveller’s Return is a saddish ghost-story which, as it 
gropes back over the now so poignantly old-fashioned and 
simple-seeming griefs of the 1914-18 War, will no doubt 
make its own appeal to many of those in whom the wounds 
of that time still throb. It is too complicated and—in my 
opinion—too curiously mismanaged a story for brief recapitult 
tion here. The three old aunts of the returning ghost-soldi¢t 
are good and touching ; his brother George is also a credible 
character. But the sad theme is not sufficiently clarified and 
whereas there are many incidental touches of sensibility # 
understanding to admire throughout, the final effect is unsati* 
factory and untidy. 
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Photograp ry 
THE CAMERA ON HOLIDAY 


By W. R. AYLING 





Most amateur photographers will take a camera with them 
when the time arrives for the annual break. Indeed for many the 
annual holiday marks the opening of the photographic season. 
They sometimes take the camera from its resting place and 


without any examination straightway buy a film and proceed to | 


take pictures. This almost inevitably leads to disappointment. 
After photographic apparatus has, for any reason, been stored 
away, it should be examined for defects, cleaned, and the moving 

checked over to see whether they are in good working 
order. The lens may be cleaned by gently wiping with a clean 
old piece of linen, the older the fabric the better. If the lens 
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jsdiscoloured breathe upon its surface and wipe with a circular | 


motion. There are also some excellent cleaning fluids sold by 
the lens manufacturers. 
not allowed to get between the glass components of the lens. 
If it is easy to get at the back of the lens, this can be treated in 
the same manner, but force should not be used to remove the 
lens mount from its seating. 

If the lens is badly discoloured, in a manner that cannot be 


These should be used sparingly and | 


removed by gentle action, it should be returned to the manu- | 


facturers for repolishing. This is rather a costly matter, and 
with the moderate-priced roll-film camera it is often an advantage 
to buy a new one, for preference a more modern piece of 
apparatus. Sometimes I am asked about the little bubbles 
which can be seen in the components of the lens. These are 
not to be regarded as faults, and their presence does not in 
any manner interfere with the function of the lens. They are 
sometimes an indication of good lens glass. The next item 
which should be given attention is the shutter, although, if it 
appears to be working satisfactorily, this should not be touched. 
In any case be most careful of the thin pieces of blackened metal 
which form the ‘‘ iris diaphram ’’—this is the mechanism 
controlling the size of opening of the lens, the aperture. These 
thin leaves are very easily damaged. A good sharp gust of air 
directed on to the shutter will probably clear any small particles 
of grit and dust lodged therein. The entire outside of the 
camera and the leather of the bellows can be wiped carefully 
with a damp cloth, only just sufficiently damp to collect the 
dust. The insides of the camera can also be wiped gently and 
tapped so that the dust falls out. The great bugbear in photo- 
graphic apparatus is dust, every piece of which, when lodged 
upon the surface of the film, makes a mark which prints white 
in the ultimate picture. When the camera is loaded with film 
and is carried around, the dust settles on the emulsion of the 
film which is in position for the next exposure. 

With the bright parts of the camera I have found it an 
advantage to smear the lightest possible trace of a wax polish— 
colourless shoe polish will do—on a cloth, rubbing this over 
the parts to be cleaned. Alli surplus should be removed, 
the idea being to leave nothing which will offer a resting 
place for fresh dust and textile hairs. Do not forget the 
inside of the case. This often harbours dust in the corners, 
and it would be useless to clean the camera and not the case. 
Having cleaned the camera and found it to be in good working 
condition, please do not lay it on a sandy beach or leave it 
exposed to the four winds of heaven. Sand in the shutter 
is a prolific source of trouble; one small particle can soon put 
the best piece of apparatus out of action. It is also unwise 
to leave a camera in full sunlight, as it is surprising how it 
will penetrate cracks and supposedly lightproof joints to the 
detriment of the negative film. Many of those unexplained 
streaks and patches of light on the prints are caused by strong 
sunlight passing through thin parts of the bellows and through 
the joints, 

For the months of June, July and August I would advise 
amateurs to use one of the slower panchromatic films such 
a “Kodak”? Panatomic, ‘“‘ Agfa”? Fine Grain, ‘‘ Perutz”’ 
Pergrano or ‘‘ Selo” Fine Grain. All these are improved 
by the use of a K.1, or K.2, filter on the lens. This will 
help to record the clouds with great improvement in the 
Picture, but will need double or four times the normal exposure 
Tespectively, Remember that seaside pictures will require 
less exposure than others taken away from the strong reflected 
light of the sea. 
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— {CONSIDER 
Th LS policy 
In the matter 


of photography, thoughtful people are in 


ever-mecreasing numbers, choosing a miniature camera. 
i3 years ago the Leica camera introduced miniature 
yhotography, and, by its desienw and the impeccabie 


precision of its mechanism, proved its many advantages. 
Its performance covers comprehensively all fields of 
photography. High speed subjects—night photography 
Telephoto—-colour—-infra-red—all are possible with the 
Leica. And the Leica possesses another great advantage 
real portability. It is smaller than a pair of field glasses. 
It is, in fact, the lightest and smallest universal camera 
in existence. Its many fine features include focal plane 
shutter speeded from 1 sec. to 1/1,000th sec.—a range 
of interchangeable lenses——rapid focusing with a coupled 


range finder which automatically cives depth of focus 
$6 shots at 
impossible 

fulier details, 


one loading 


See one at 


double or blank 
dealer's, or write 


exposures 
to us for 


your 
yo 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Lonpon is still following Wall Street, but only at a discreet 
distance. This may be deliverance into the promised land, 
but there may be pitfalls in between and London is under- 
standably anxious to avoid them. It is a pity, in some respects, 
that this really intriguing recovery movement should be 
taking place just when the City wants to seek the sun and 
forget. As things are, all but the most commercially-minded 
seem to have decided to let out just a little sail, but otherwise 
to be content to have another look at America at the end 
of August. This, I feel sure, explains why copper, diamond and 
other groups which normally follow Wall Street very closely, 
have latterly lagged several paces behind. 

Almost everywhere you turn—I confess that the home 
railway statements are a melancholy exception—there are 
indications of recovery. In the United States the steel output 
ratio has doubled in three months ; at home consumers in 
many sections of trade are getting fidgety and beginning to 
buy again at the more reasonable prices now ruling. In the 
stock markets, despite a small volume of business, the gradual 
return of confidence is reflected in a firmer undertone. 
Superficially, at least, the European political risk has been 
sensibly reduced in recent weeks ; I still feel that the economic 
risk has considerably diminished too. 

x * * *« 
THE HOME RAILWAY DISASTER 

To write, even in a spirit of mere hopefulness, about 
recovery must seem almost indecent to the bludgeoned holders 
of home railway stecks. The weekly traffics have latterly been 
bad enough, but these half-yearly earnings statements are 
disastrous. While nobody would expect the railway manage- 
ments—within the limits of sound accounting—to put too 
bright a complexion on their results with the unions knocking 
at the door, nobody can doubt any longer that the companies 
have gone down badly before the two-handed attack of 
receding trade and rising costs. Even the Southern, which is 
usually moderately insulated against recession in the heavy 
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trades, shows a net revenue fall of £574,000, and the London 
and North-Eastern is actually.down by £1,780,000, 
L.M.S. and the Gt. Western have still to tell us their tales 
but I cannot help feeling that they will merely heap Pelig, 
on Ossa. 

This is all very disturbing not merely for holders of th 
ordinary stocks—which I did not recommend earlier this 
year despite the optimism of the railway chairmen—py 
for holders of the border-line preferences whose merits | 
have often upheld. Southern Preferred at 58, LNER 
First Preference at 31, L.M.S. First Preference 56, anj 
the 1923 Preference 32 must be heavy blows to those wh 
bought only a few months ago. What is to be done? At th 
risk of being thought cowardly I cannot advise selling nov, 
The falls have been so severe that they seem to me to discount 
the worst that is likely to happen, unless one takes the gloomy 
view that British trade, so far from getting better, is going 
downhill. 

* * * *« 
CURRENT HALF-YEAR’S CHANCES 

Without attempting to peer into the more distant futur, 
let us look at the position in the current half-year. The 
receipts side of the picture, except for the Southern, which 
must surely do well in its Continental section this summer, 
is not very bright. After October 1st traffics will begin 
to compare with figures which a year ago had the benefit 
of the increased charges, so that unless there is quite a shamp 
improvement in British trade—rather an outside. chance 
—the decline in gross receipts will almost certainly be heavier 
this half-year than for the January-June period. I am 
prepared to stand by this prediction after making full allow- 
ance for the Coronation factor, which worked in favour of 
1937, in the first half-year comparison. 

What of expenditure? Here, I think, the prospect is 
much more hopeful. Look at the Southern and the L.N.ER. 
statements and you will see that the wages increase, conceded 
last August, had a great deal to do with the total rise in 
expenditure. In the current half-year the increase in 
expenditure under this head will be only about a quarter 
of the amount in the first half. As for coal and other items, 
the increase can scarcely be more, and may be less, since 
prices have recently been falling, while there should be 
modest scope for operating economies on a lower volume 
of traffic. I feel, therefore, that the fall in net revenues 
during this half year should be less severe, whereas market 
quotations seem to have assumed that it will be worse. My 
advice, therefore, is that holders of the depressed Preferences 
should see things through, and I would even add that a bold 
man might consider L.M.S. First Preference around 56, 
or, as a frank speculation, “‘ Brum” ordinary if it should 
fall to 12. 

* * * * 
A CONVERTIBLE NOTE 


A well-covered 43 per cent., plus the spice of speculative 
possibilities, is a sufficiently rare combination to merit a 
little inquiry. The investment in question is the § pe 
cent. Five-Year Convertible Note of the Rand Selection 
Corporation which can be bought, up to August 2nd, i 
the form of “ renunciation letters” transferable free of 
stamp. The quotation is £2 premium per £100, so that 
the yield offered is roughly £4 18s. per cent., a very reason- 
able return in relation to the interest cover. Rand Selection 
Corporation is a holding company with a portfolio con- 
sisting mainly of investments in the gold, diamond and 
copper subsidiaries of the Anglo-American Corporation of 
South Africa. For the past five years profits have averaged 
over £500,000 which is sufficient to cover the interest om 
the £1,000,000 of Notes just issued, and on a further £509,002 
which may be issued at som? future date, about seven times. 
For their yield of just under 5 per cent. these notes may 
therefore be regarded as a good holding. 

The extra attraction, however, is in the conversion right 
At any time up to September 30th, 1943, a holder has 
the right to convert every £2 nominal of Notes into one 
ordinary share. At the moment, with the 5s. ordinarits 
quoted at 34s., this option is obviously of no value but it 

(Continued on page 214) 
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coMPANY MEETING 

FURNESS, WITHY AND: CO., LTD. 
INCREASED PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 
PROBLEMS OF SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


Tue forty-seventh annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and 
Co., Ltd., was held at the registered office of the company, Furness 
House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3, on July 26th. 

The Lord Essendon presided, and in the course of his. speech, 
sid; Let me say at once that our hopeful-anticipations of a year 
were not entirely fulfilled. It is true that we are able to submit 

to you a statement of account showing increased profits, and also 
to recommend the payment of an increased dividend on our ordinary 
stock, but these results fall short of our expectations, due in part 
to the fact that freight markets experienced a general setback in 
the autumn of last year, from which there has not yet been any 
material recovery. _In the main, however, the results are satis- 
factory. Comparatively speaking, the year has been a good one 
for practically all our enterprises, and it may be that we pitched 
our anticipations a little too high. 

.The profit and loss account shows an increased profit for the 
year, viz., £620,681 compared with £544,744. In the final result 
there is a credit balance on profit and loss account .of £834,494, 
including £213,812 brought forward, from which £55,312 is due 
to the preference shareholders, £350,009 has been transferred to 

reciation account, and subject to your approval it is proposed to 
pay a dividend of 5 per cent., less income tax, on the ordinary stock 
capital, which will absorb £217,500, leaving £211,681 to be carried 
forward to the current year. The dividend on the ordinary stock 
compares with 3 per cent. paid in 1937, and in the circumstances 

[hope this will be regarded as a satisfactory reflection of the improved 
results achieved. 

It is well known, in general terms, that expenses have increased 
in almost every direction, but I am sure it is not realised exactly 
what these increases mean to a company such as ours. It will 
therefore be of interest to stockholders to know that in respect of 
the fleets which are managed from this building (which excludes 
Shaw Savill and Albion, Royal Mail, Manchester Liners, Cairn Line, 
and so on) the increase in operating costs, covering such items as 
fuel, wages, stores and insurance, compared with the level of costs 
a year ago is at the rate of £275,000 per annum. This is necessarily 
an incomplete picture as it is impossible to calculate what is the 
extra cost of dock labour and many other items of expenditure in 
the various ports at which our vessels load and discharge. These 
increased expenses (which have been progressive throughout the 
year, except as regards oil fuel which has recently shown a tendency 
to fall in price), have naturally had a serious effect upon the vessels’ 
earnings and account, to some extent, for the fact which I have 
already m=ntioned, viz., that our fleet has actually yielded less profit 
than in the preceding year. In contrast to these increased costs, 
liners never had an opportunity of sharing to the full extent in the 
increase which occurred in the early part of last year in general 
freight markets. The recession had already set in before many of 
the hoped-for increases in freight rates could be secured. It is, I 
think, fair to say that many shippers~feel that they are quite entitled 
to increase the selling price of their products in order to cover the 
increases in their own labour and other charges, but do not appreciate 
the justification for increases in freight rates for similar reasons. 
In fact, freights are seldom based on costs, but rather on supply 
and demand, and upon the ebb and flow of international trade. 
_A review of some of the important events of the past few years 
is not without interest. The first event I will refer to was the 
Trade Facilities Act, designed with the threefold purpose of providing 
employment, assisting the shipbuilding industry and increasing 
the number of British ships. Then after a period of very acute 
depression, which brought tramp shipping to the verge of ruin, 
there was a tramp shipping subsidy which was in effective existence 
for the two years 1935 and 1936 and which cost the Government 
the comparatively small sum of £4,000,000 as against nearly 
£50,000,000 which has been spent in support of beet sugar, cattle, 
milk, &c. More or less concurrently there was the scrap and build 
scheme, which I personally still think was of greater benefit to the 
shipbuilding industry than it was to shipowning. At any rate it 
assisted shipowners to the extent of providing a means of building 
new ships in place of old ones, and at the same time reduced the 
total volume of British tonnage inasmuch as two tons of old shipping 
had to be scrapped for each new ton built. Arising out of the 
tramp subsidy, the industry itself put into operation a system of 
minimum freights in some of the bulk cargo trades. In 1936 
overseas trade improved to a sufficient extent to enable practically 

ocean-going tonnage to find profitable employment, and the 
tamp subsidy came to anend. In the autumn of 1937 the pendulum 
commenced its backward swing, with the result that tonnage is 
once more being laid up. 

mfidence in the future and a revival of international’ trade 
would dispel some of the fears and solve at least part of the problem. 
the meantime, however, each of the three major sections of the 
community which are most vitally concerned, viz.: shipowners, 
shipbuilders and the Government, will each seek to find a panacea. 

t the Government have the matter closely before them is evident. 
Our shipbuilders (who, incidentally, have themselves done much 
in recent years to reduce competition within their own ranks by 
eliminating a number of redundant yards and who are not at present 
able to build as cheaply as some of their foreign competitors) will 
do all in their power to encourage the building of new ships. 

he report was adopted 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
McDOUGALLS TRUST LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 





Tue fifth annual general meeting of McDougalls Trust Ltd. was 
held on July 25th at Thames House, London, E.C 

Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore, chairman of the company, in the 
course of his speech, said: The past year’s trading of the operating 
company, McDougalls Ltd., resulted in a profit of £241,036, as 
compared with an average, over the seven years ended March 31st, 
1937, of £194,000 per annum. We therefore regard the result 
for the year ended March 31st, 1938, as an exceptionally good one, 
the more so because from a managerial point of view it was a year 
of unusual. difficulty. 

In addition to all the ordinary problems and to the ever present 
competition the management had to cope with rising secondary 
cests and wide fluctuations in the wheat market occasioned by 
wars and rumours of wars, followed ultimately by a substantial 
decline in wheat prices arising from favourable harvest prospects. 
It is, however, a tribute to the underlying strength, stability and 
soundness of the business that we emerged from a year of much 
complexity with a very satisfactory trading profit. 

Out of the profit of £241,036 McDougalls Trust Ltd. has 
received £202,000 by way of dividend, £4,500 is absorbed by staff 
bonuses, £12,000 is reserved for National Defence Contribution 
and £9,406 for income tax. The balance of £13,130 has been 
retained in the business, an addition of £15,000 having been made 
to the general reserve, the carry forward being slightly reduced 
at £29,602. 

The financial position of McDougalls Ltd. remains very strong 
and even after paying for the new buildings erected during the 
last few years at Millwall and Andover and for the plant and machinery 
installed in them, McDougalls Ltd. still has over £200,000 
invested outside the business in Trustee securities of the highest 
class. 

Turning now to the accounts of McDougalls Trust Ltd. the net 
income at £201,973 is practically the same as that for the previous 
vear. The directors recommend a final dividend of 4 per cent. 
together with a bonus of 2 per cent.—making a total of ro per cent. 
for the year. With regard to prospects, in the first quarter of its 
year the operating company has experienced a gratifying increase 
in trade at a slightly reduced but nevertheless satisfactory margin 
of profit. What the outcome of the rest of the year will be remains 
to be seen, but the business had never been better equipped nor 
more virile than it is at present. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION 


INCREASE IN PROFITS 
MR. ISIDORE OSTRER ON THE OUTLOOK 








THE eleventh annual general meeting of the Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation, Ltd., was held on Friday, July 22nd, at the 
New Gallery Kinema, London, W., Mr. Isidore Ostrer (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 

The Chairman, who was received with applause, said: Ladies 
and gentlemen, the report of the directors and the audited balance- 
sheet and accounts of the corporation for the year ended March 31st, 
1938, have been in your hands for the prescribed period, and there- 
fore I propose, with your permission, to take them as read. (Agreed.) 

These accounts show that the profits of the corporation are con- 
siderably higher than the profits for the previous year, although the 
corporation’s group of companies had to reserve approximately 
£50,000 to meet the National Defence Contribution. This improve- 
ment bears out the forecast I made at our last meeting. 

} am pleased to record a new and substantial source of income 
from one of our associated companies, namely, Bush Radio, Ltd. 
The business of this company, you will be pleased to know, is being 
fully maintained during the current year. 


GENERAL FILM+DISTRIBUTORS 


Our subsidiary company, Gaumont-British Distributors, Ltd., 
has experienced a satisfactory year and resumed the payment of 
dividends due substantially to the arrangement made with the 
General Film Distributors, Ltd., under which we receive a 
guaranteed annual income. 

Since the date of the accounts an event of some importance has 
taken place. An agreement has been made with Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer for the production of three films. _Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
are sharing in the cost of production and at the same time under- 
taking distribution in the United Kingdom and elsewhere on 
advantageous terms to us. Our American distributing company— 
Gaumont-British of America—will be in the unique position of 
distributing films in U.S.A. for the joint account of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and Gaumont-British. 

I now formally move ‘‘ That the directors’ report and the audited 
accounts for the year ended March 31st, 1938, now submitted to 
this meeting be and they are hereby approved and adopted.”’ 

Col. H. A. Micklem seconded the resolution, and after discussion 
it was carried on a show of hands by an overwhelming majority. 





——==> 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 212) 

would become valuable when the ordinaries crossed 

That this is by no means an impossibility is apparent fron 
the fact that in buoyant markets early last year the ptig 
was over £3 and even this year it has been 41s. 3d, jf 
American recovery really gets a grip, Rand Selection, with 
its base metal and diamond interests, would be quick jp 
move up. By virtue of their conversion rights the Note 
might easily, in good markets, command a_ substantial 


premium over par. 
* * + 


Venturers’ Corner 


Bad crops reflected in falling railway traffics and a weakish 
rate of exchange have latterly depressed most Argentine 
securities. I cannot help being impressed, however, by the 
achievement, in what must have been difficult trading oop. 
ditions, of Harrods (Buenos Aires), the big stores organisation 
associated with our own Harrods of Brompton Road. From 
the board’s preliminary statement it seems that the results 
for the first half of the current financial year, which ends 
on August 31st, and the estimated figures for the four months 
to June 30th, have been satisfactory. So, “ subject t 
any difficulties in connexion with exchange,” the boan 
predict that the trading profits for the full year ending on 
August 31st will show “some advance” on those of the 
preceding year. Meanwhile, a half-year’s dividend is a. 
nounced on the Preference shares and Funding Certificates, 
as exchange at the official rate has been obtained for this 
purpose. 

Now for the preceding year the company not merely 
covered the full dividend on its 8 per cent. cumulative {1 
Preferences but was also able to pay 1} per cent. on its 125, 
ordinaries, of which there is the substantial amount of 
£2,409,151 in issue. It looks a safe assumption, therefore, 
that the 8 per cent. Preference payment will again be forth- 
coming with a balance payment of 4 per cent. in November. 
These Preferences, now quoted just under par, offer a yield 
of a little over 8 per cent., which seems to me to make full 
allowance for the Argentine risk. They should be worth 
picking up as a speculative investment which pays generously 
for its keep. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


RHOKANA’S HIGH EARNINGS 

THE big Rhodesian copper-mining groups have many times 
shown their ability to produce on the basis of very low costs and 
to earn good profits in unpromising market conditions. The 
preliminary profit figure of Rhokana Corporation underlines 
this competitive power. The estimated earnings for the year 
ended June 30th were £1,950,000 after debenture interest, Mine 
Provident contribution and subject only to taxation. Nothing 
has been brought into account for dividend from Mufulira 
Copper Mines in which Rhokana has an interest of approxi- 
mately 33 per cent. Notwithstanding the sharp decline in the 
price of copper the profits have been only about £20,000 less 
than in the previous year. 

Naturally, more than half of the year’s profit arose in the 
first six months when the price was on the average over £48 
per ton and when production was most of the time unrestricted. 
Asum of £1,136,000 was then earned from a production of 39,684 
tons of copper, whereas £814,000 was earned from a production 
of 36,591 tons in the six months ehded June 30th. . The latter 
figure is the more impressive. It reveals a profit equivalent to 
about £22 per ton in a period when the price of copper has been 
often below £40 per ton and the Corporation restricted to 
something less than full production. The profit has not been 
earned wholly from copper production. The Corporation is 
believed to earn a substantial but undisclosed proportion of its 
revenue from cobalt. 

* * * * 
FURNESS, WITHY’S PROSPECTS 

Lord Essendon’s speech to the shareholders of Furness, 
Withy and Co. was a frank statement of the difficulties con- 
fronting British shipowners. He made it clear that there 
has not yet been any material recovery from the set-back m 
freight markets which occurred last autumn and that in spite 
of the increase in the total profits of Furness, Withy last yeat, 
the fleet had actually yielded less profit than in the previous 
year, partly because of the setback in freights and partly 
because of the all-round rise in operating costs. He als 
expressed grave misgivings about the growth of subsidised 

: (Continued on page 215) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 

(Continued from page 214) 
American competition in several of the services in which the 
Furness, Withy group is interested. Lord Essendon fears 
that the proposed laying-up scheme for tramp tonnage may 
result in some nations which subsidise their shipping for 
‘onal reasons merely making a financial contribution to 
the pool and keeping their tonnage in commission. As a 
constructive criticism, he suggested that each nation partici- 
ing in the pool should lay up a similar proportion of its 
tonnage. But although his speech dealt mainly with the 
difficulties and the dangers, he denied that he took a gloomy 
view of the outlook and pointed out that the gap between 
rofitable and unprofitable trading can be quickly bridged by 


 anivd of international trade, as was demonstrated only 


1% months ago. 
* * * * 


GAUMONT-BRITISH PROSPECTS 
It seems reasonably well established that the programme of 
retrenchment undertaken by Gaumont-British Picture Cor- 
tion last year, when it ceased film-production at Shepherd’s 
Bush, has been successful in sustaining the earning power of 
the group. After a report which showed the Preference divi- 
dend to be fully covered by net earnings, it was not surprising 
to find Mr. Isidore Ostrer making a hopeful speech and to find 
the number of critical shareholders much diminished. His 
estimate of the prospects was that the results of the current 
year should be “‘ not less satisfactory than those of the year 
under review.” But he hinted that the policy will still be to 
apply the profits toward strengthening reserves. If present 
conditions remain stable, he expects the reserves, now amounting 
in all to about £780,000, to be substantially increased this year. 
* * * * 
ALLIED BAKERIES PROGRESS 
During the past two years Allied Bakeries have been rapidly 
expanding. The new businesses acquired have brought in 
enough capital to pay steadily increasing dividends on an 
increasing capital. It was therefore easy for Mr. W. Garfield 
Weston, the chairman, at last week’s meeting to refute the sug- 
gestion that the expansion had been too rapid. No business 
had, he said, been purchased merely for the sake of increasing 
the size of the company, and they were now in a far stronger 
position than last year. He reported that trading results so far 
this year are ahead of last year’s. 
* * * * 
McDouGALv’s TRUST 
Last year, with its violent fluctuations in the grain markets, 
was by no means an easy one for millers. McDougall’s have 
therefore done well to earn £241,036 as compared with an 
average in the previous seven years of £194,000 per annum. 
As Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore, the chairman, explained to the 
shareholders of McDougall’s Trust on Monday, the net income 
paid over to the trust was £202,000—virtually the same as in 
the previous year—and after providing for income tax and 
N.D.C., a sum of £13,130 has been retained in the operating 
company. He mentioned also that in the first quarter of the 
current year there has been a gratifying increase in trade at a 
slightly lower, but still satisfactory, margin of profit. 
* * + * 


New UNIT TRUST 

Among the many unit trusts devoted to investments in 
specific industries, those dealing with insurance and bank 
investments have been particularly successful. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that the field should have attracted a new 
competitor. British and Dominion Insurance-Bank Trust 
units are now quoted in the market at 15s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. The 
trust’s portfolio, as the name implies, is built up of home and 
Empire bank and insurance investments and the estimated yield 
is over 4 per cent. gross. J. D. M. 





UST ONE GUINEA 


takes a poor child away from the misery 
of mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the country. ~You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
them at will, can hardly realise what they 
mean to children who know nothing 
but airless, poverty-stricken surroundings. 
Please send your donation to-day for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 


Hon. Treasurer, Sir D. 0. MALCOLM, K.C.M.G., (Room 4), 
17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 





“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 305 
By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,’’ and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp. otherwise they are 





surcharged on delivery. 


Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} 
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ACROSS 6. Half a stress more and this 
1. Attentive farmers keep this poem’s moved with long 


but they don’t need to form 
a commercial body to do it. 


steps. 


. This kind of an egg will 


10. A nautical way of dying. give you pain. 

13. He who suffers from such 8. This Sally is game. 
excessive drinking should 9g. rev. “ Down her... tro- 
proceed thus. phies and herself 

14. Pepys style certainly was. Feil in (17) weeping brook.” 

17. See 9. 1r. What the dun is when he 

19. Does every poet want to knocks at your door ? 
attain a position like this ? 12. John Cabot set out from 

20. The elder daughter of here. 

Baptista of Padua was a 15. rev. Youll find something 
famous one. lax in the matter of a young 

22. rev. The least important girl. 
member of society has con- 16. Generally appears about 
trol with this dog. (Two 5 p.m. 
words). 18. From below in this place. 

24. rev. Old gibbet. 21. rev. Its tongue is a plant. 

26. The introduction contains 23. This majesty is not glorious. 
verse. 25. rev. You'll find shelter in 

28. Turf lair that is heavy and this wine. 
moist. 27. rev. See 31. 

29. rev. Joint of meat. 31. rev. with 27. In greater 

30. apa closed. degree. 

2. See 5. 5 a 

- rev. Place of many names ? SOLUTION TO 

34. rev. 3 is a type of this. CROSSWORD No. 304 

35. Very stern! 

DOWN 
1. Self-styled. 
2. Creates a great deal of 


us 


tension for the pianist. 


. This foreign rhyme came 


from Italy. 


. Japanese divinity. ae 
. with 32. “There ain't a- 
” 


going to be no... 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 304 is Miss M. S. Thorburn, 


8 Wycliffe Road, Winton, Bournemouth. 











A NEW 
START 





Patron: H.M. The King. 


one child? 


In our Homes, children of all 
ages, rescued from neglect and 
destitution, 
cared for and wisely trained to 
be useful citizens of the future. 


are being happily 


£3 3s. monthly ensures a child’s upkeep. Will you help 


Director, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 


Please send a gift to Herbert H. Glanfield, 


Est. 1850. 


17 Leigham Court Read, Streatham, 5.W. 16. 
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PERSONAL 





HAVE taken to Southend the little girl of 9 years 

old who said she “ did not think the country was 
like this.””. Her wonder and delight at sight of the 
sea—even half afraid of it—did my heart good. Even 
if it was merely the joy of seeing these children’s delight 
it is worth while—but they also need the change sorely. 
I am only able to do this with yonr help. I thank you 
for all you have-done in the past and beg you to come 
to my aid again.—Please respond to The Rev. Percy 
INESON, East END MissIOn, Central Hall, 3 Bromley 
Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


RE YOU HOPING TO GET WELL ? Then adopt 
Fg the “‘ Nature’s Way ”’ method of feeding. Twenty- 
seven years’ world-wide testimony; no drugs. An 
illustrated pamphlet with dietary, free from the founder, 
r. REDDIE MALLETT, Redlands, Exeter. 


ETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 











NASTBOURNE Nursing Home has vacancies for 
‘4 Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and free- 
dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectctor. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then _ buy 

“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, or Sole Makers: HOWARTH’S, 473 Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 





F you want an intelligent photographer for publicity 
or portraits, ring ANTHONY PANTING, at WEL 4950, 
5 Paddington Street, W.1. 











NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book, 
“T can... and I will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES, 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





~Y TAMMERING CURED by the expert advice given 
w by Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, W.C.1. Resident and day pupils. Museum 3665. 





HE smoke-room clock—it’s never wrong— 
Serenely ticks ““ TOM LONG, TOM LONG!” 





v= young, unmarried, London parish (Chelms- 

ford diocese), wants as colleague man with vision 
and initiative, willing to break new ground, to whom 
the personal, social and international complications of 
Christianity are far more important than a particular 
brand of churchmanship. Priest preferred, but not 
absolutely essential— Box A.729, The Spectator, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





OURNEY’S END.—Lady suffering from advanced 
e heart disease, who has only a few weeks to live. 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED to keep her in nursing 
home, where she is happy and secure.—Appeal S., Dis- 
tressed Gentlefolks’Aid Association, 74 Brook Green, W.6 
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INDIA: CEYLON 
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SEND FOR DETAILS 
OF SPECIAL  OFF- 
SEASON FACILITIES. 
Ellerman’s City and 
Hall Lines maintain a 
cabin class service to 
Egypt, India and Cey- 
lon, providing the 
acme of comfort at 
the most economic- 
al rates, coupled 
with the personal 
service of an expert 


staff trained to 
anticipate your re- 
quirements, 

Steamers specially de- 


signed, constructed and 
equipped for Eastern 
conditions, with spacious 
Public Rooms and ex- 
tensive Promenade Decks. 
One Class Only. 


ELLERMAN'S 


CITY & HALL LINES 


10¢-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, €E.C.3. 
Tel.: Avenue 2424. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840. 


75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: Cent. 9971 








ART GALLERIES 


I EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. 10-6, 
4 Summer Exhibition of Paintings, rawings, 
Prints and Sculpture by Modern Artists. 











CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
France’s most daring comedy. 
“LE ROI S’AMUSE” (A). 
Victor Francen, Gaby Morlay, Raimu. 


ERKELEY, Berkeley St. Say. Sp0t. MAURICE 
CHEVALIER in “ L’HOMME DU JOUR” (A). 
“March of Time” (A). Prices: 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, 8/6. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





[UNIVERSITY OF CAPE Tow, 
LECTURESHIP IN CHEMISTRY. 


The University of Cape Town invites applica; 
for a lectureship in Chemistry. The due ae 
lecturer will be mainly in Inorganic Chemistry, but 
ability to assist in Organic Chemistry will be a recom. 
mendation. The successful applicant will be req 
to assume duty as soon as possible, but not later than 
March Ist, 1939. 

The commencing salary will not be less than £490, 
and not more than £475 per annum according to 
qualification, viz., previous teaching or other ‘ 
and original work published. The salary of a lecturer 
rises by annual increments of £25 to £500, and, Subject 
to paragraph 4 of the conditions of appointment, may 
rise by like increments to £600, or in certain Cases to 


£750. 

Applications (in quadruplicate) must reach th 
SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the 
Union of South Africa, South Africa House, T; 
Square, London, W.C. 2 (from whom conditions of 
appointment and a special memorandum on the lecture. 
ship may be obtained), not later than August roth), 1938, 
Applicants, in addition to submitting copies of testi. 
monials, must give the names of three referees, 


— | 
= —————= 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





DOLGELLEY, 





R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 


Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books, 


HEAD-MISTRESS ! 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 





YODOLPHIN School, Salisbury.—T wo open Entrance 

W =©Scholarships value £50 each will be awarded annu- 
ally each May to girls reaching their eleventh birthday 
not later than June rst or their thirteenth birthday not 
earlier than May 1st. The School is a Church of Eng- 
land School. Particulars on application to the ScHou 
SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Pablic school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres, Riding, Swimming, 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Ar, 
Music, Domestic Science, Fees £120-£180 p.a. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





EMANIA COLLEGE, LAUSANNE 
(Switzerland). 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE 
Boys, ages 14-22. Combining advantages of English 
Swiss education, all examinations to University Ba 
trance, Commercial Course, Modern 
Summer and Winter Sports, Fees moderate. 
FRENCH HOLIDAY COURSES. 
Boys 14-22. French Diploma granted. All Sports 
facilities, including Swimming, Tennis, Rowing, &. 
Moderate fees. Ask for full and immediate inform 
tion by post or interview.—Cook’s SCHOLASTIC SERVIC, 
Berkeley Street, London, W. 1. 




















SPECIAL WINTER TOUR 


and Panama 


From Liverpool < 






found SOUTH AMERICA 


Via Straits of Magellan 


+ WEST INDIES 


Reina del Pacifico 


20,000 miles «+++ 75 days 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO.. ) 
Goree, Water Street, Liverpool, 3, or agents. 





shall be glad 


each week to 


tt Jan. 























SPECTATOR 
HOLIDAY SERVICE 


To readers on holiday, who normally receive 


THE SPECTATOR through a newsagent, we 


at 6d. per copy, or to arrange for delivery 
through the nearest local newsagent. 

Please send instructions, with remittance to cover 
cost for the period, to:-—The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 











THE 


to forward a copy of the paper 
any part of the world, post free, 


1. 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRAINING COLLEGES 


.UEEN’ S 


SECRE TARIAL COLLEGE 
Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professiona' and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 


attached to the College. 
Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S. W. 7. 


ONDON | COLLEGE OF SEC RE TARIES, 
Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
eaeene al men, Politicians or Business men, 
NDIVIDUAL, TUITION 
A suitable gosaioh found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel, Sloane Sant 
ARIA GREY TRAINING | Cc COL LE GE, 
y SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.6. 








Recognised by the Board of Education and_ the | 
University of London. Preparation for Teachers’ | 
Diploma of the University of London. Teachers’ 


Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for the 
Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the National | 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School | 
teachers. The College also offers the year’s trainirg | 
required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second- | 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved for | 
the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 
Certificate of University of Oxford. 1 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., | 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A, | 


EDUCATIONAL 


HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS.—Coaching for 

University, School and Civil Service examinations. 
(Men or women students.) Individual tuition in weak 
subjects. Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice 
and list of recent successes, apply Muss FREESTON, | 
M.A, Oxon., 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery 
Row, S.W.1. (beside the Army and Navy Stores). 
Interviews by appointment only. Tel.: Abbey 2975. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, Xe. 


ITERARY Typewrtg. Tr rans. Ae. sie CX.» MSS. 
Adis. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFarianr(C),T heStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 
Ms; all types required for oubietien, iw iew 
by a —LASSALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street, W.1. GERrard $397. 





NONG POE Ms WANTED. —Songs and dintens 
+) compositions also considered tor ublication. 
Send MSS. to Prtrer Derek Ltp. ept. S.), 
140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. | 
it 
| 


WANTED TO PURCHASE | 





-- | 
EADY CASH W AITING. —I give the HIGHEST | 

7 rh OBTAINABLE tor your REVIEW 

J 3S.—T. 


HOTELS 


BELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.r. 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 355. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 





AND BOARDING HOUSES 








ROIT Ww ICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE | 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. | 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. | 

Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 


water. 
R.A.C. 
{}DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4Crescent. Tems.: “Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 








JOWEY, Cc ORNWALL.—St. Fimbarrus Private 
Hotel. Excellent cuisine; individual attention : 
Magnificent situation overlooking England's loveliest 
natural harbour. Open all year. Winter residence for 
convalescents and others. Tel. 170. 


EF RE SH YOURSELVES in English 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PE OPLE's S REFRESHMEN’™ r HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A. Lrp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 REGEN1 
sumer, W.1. 


\ "ARWICK CL UB LTD. 21 St. Gesteta. SW. I .| 
—Room and breakfast, ss., one night only ss. 6d. 
er 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. 

2 gms. weekly,—Vict. 7289. 





Country. 





night or 35s. to | 


RED STAR LINE 


ee PERSHORE EGG PL UMS.—12 


]. GASTON, 76 Strand W’.C.2 (Tem. 3048) | 





Series discounts : 


2}%, for 6 insertions ; 


of each week 


NEW 
YORK 





by the 
LARGEST LINERS 


carrying only 


TOURIST CLASS 


s.s.s ‘PENNLAND’ 
and 
s.s. ‘'WESTERNLAND' 


each 16,500 tons 
Single and Double Cabins 
FORTNIGHTLY 


from 


SOUTHAMPTON 
August 7, 21, 
Sept. 4, etc. 


£26 Single. £49 .5.0 Return 
(slight increase in August & September) 





Carlton House, 11d Lower Regent Street, 
5.W.1. WHItehall 6051—or local Agents. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








Ibs. 
$s. od., 24 Ibs. 11s. 3d. Carriage paid. Empties free. 

| Send for list.—J. E. STANTON, Swan ‘Teasece, Evesham. 
ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. “Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 

on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or profess‘onal services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice ot the many 
| thousands of readers ot The Spectator. Prepaid Ciassi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
msertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2)% 


+719 
720 


for 6 inser- 


| tions; §°% for 133 for 26; and 10°, for 52. 





THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME 160 
of “THE SPECTATOR” 


will be ready on August 5. 


One Shilling (or 25 cents) 
for each copy should be 
enclosed with instructions 


and addressed to:— 


INDEX DEPARTMENT, 


“THE SPECTATOR" LTD., 


99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, 
W.C. 1, ENGLAND. 


| 


wee 


jand Severn Valleys, 
enviar. 
| Dept. 14, 


Pros: AY, sw I TZERL. AND. —$,000 feet altit mates 


| 
| 


| Happiness. Te 
jto C, 
for free copy 


| (HELTENHAM s SPA, in 


| Superb walks and Flora ; 

















HOLIDAYS 


“OULD you | 


Worry 





be rid of rheumatism and the effects 
and work—HARROGATE takes 
in ms stride and links Health with 
get there it’s quicker by Rail.— Write 
SHIRE, Information Bureau, Harrogate, 
of Official Guide. 





*The Cur 
H. Wu 


WHERE TO STAY 


the eens xf the incem- 
tswe ids, and centre for tours to the Wye 
Shakespeareland, &e. Endless 
Sport for all. Illus. guide free from 
own Hall, Cheltenham. 


/ parable ¢ 


Central Alps ; 
Sembrancher Station, 


reached by Autoposte from 
half hour beyond Martigny. 
base for eleven climbs over 


10,000 feet.—HOTEL CARRON. 7s. 6d. full pension. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTE Ls 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 


ee Dorking, Surrey.—BURFORD BRIDGS 
Cc 


BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG \N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAW FORD HOTEL. 
CRIEFF ‘Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 


DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 


EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH Cornwall)—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 

FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALtL"y¥ 
GRAYSHOTT.—Hants).—FOX & PELICAN 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 


HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 


HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
INKS. 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, 
—UNITED SERVICES 
g8-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’'S HYDRO. 
MONMOLU TH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire) —GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M,.)—Perwick Bay & Lins 
RHOSNEIGR ‘Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.-—-GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall) —-TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall)—SHIP & CASTLE 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN 
TRY HOTEL 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 


SOU ashen — “HI SKETH PK., HYDRO Hi 
PRINCE OF WALFS HOTEL. 


STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).— BEN WYN - 
TAMWORTH 6éStaffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignion).—HUNTLY 


TORQUAY .—PALACE. 
ROSLIN HALL. 


-PALCON HOTEL. 


W.Ct 





(PPINGHAM 
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George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 


From Tsardom to the Stalin 
Constitution 


by W. P. and Z. K. COATES 


After a lively account of life in Russia before the War, the authors describe the various stages 
through which the Russian revolution has passed and sketch the great economic and cultural 
progress made by Soviet Russia within the last twenty years Ics. 6d. net 


The Doctor's View of War 


edited by H. JOULES, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


a Foreword by JOHN A. RYLE, M.D., Regius Professor of Physic 
at Cambridge 


“ This book . . . claims that the medical profession is the only pacifist profession in the modern 
world. ... The facts and figures . . . presented are impressive and were well worth assembling 


This is a humane and, on the technical side, an interesting and informative book.” 


Zimes Literary Supplement 3s. 6d. net 


After the Victorians 
by AMY CRUSE 


Pased on quotations from contemporary letters, speeches and literature of the day, this 


entertaining book gives the fullest account of what the Edwardian generation read, of its 
terary iddls, of what it condemned and of what it praised. Ios. 6d. net 


Essay on Critical Appreciation 
by R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.Phil. 


The author, well known for his books on philosophy, is here concerned with problems of 
aesthetics. Aesthetic materials, forms and expressions as the chief ingredients in critical 
ppreciation of painting and sculpture are brought out and examined in detail. tos. 6d. net 


Waters of the West 
by KENNETH PRINGLE 


Here is a vivid picture of the natural scenery, human character and odd customs to be found 


in Jamaica and among the Caribbean Islands. The book, which makes ideal summer reading, 
also throws light on the recent Jamaican disturbances. I2s. 6d. net 


A Hundred Years of British 
Philosophy 


by Dr. RUDOLPH METZ 


The author deals with movements which occupied the writers of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, with the idealist movement which dominated the closing decades of it and the older 
and newer realism which developed in the reaction against idealism. Library of Philosophy. 

25s. net 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 











and published by Tue Srectator, Ltp., at their off 
1938, 





